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Cvurcation. 
DUCATION.—TO PARENTS 


d and GUARDIANS.—WEMBDON SCHOOL, near 
BRIDGEWATER, SOMERSETSHIRE.— Easter, 1849.—A CLERGY- 
MAN, Graduate of St. John’s College, Cambridge, assisted by 
an able Master of the same University, receives into the 
above Establishment a LIMITED NUMBER of the SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN : strict attention is paid to every essential 
branch of a sound Classical Education, and Pupils are pre- 
pared for the Public Schools, the Navaland Military Colleges, 
and the Universities. Wembdon is well known in the West 
of England for its healthy and agreeable’ situation. Terms 
for the advantages received extremely moderate. Apply to 
Messrs WinstaNLEY, No. 10, Paternoster-row, London ; or 
the Rev. T. E. Evans, M.A., Ysceiviog, Holywell, Flintshire. 








Sales. 
Autograph Letters of an unusually interesting character. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers 

of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Taurspay, Apri 19, 
and following day, at One o’Clock most punctually, an ex- 
tensive and very interesting COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS of celebrated persons, from an early period to the 
present time, amongst which will be found a mass of corres- 
pondence and official documents connected with the pro- 
jected invasion of England by the Young Pretender; 
numerous highly interesting letters of George III., his 
Family, and Ministers of State: 32 letters of Lord Nelson, 
of a most interesting nature, letters of Sir W. and Lady 
Hamilton, some Nelsonian relics, Lord Nelson’s gold watch- 
chain and seal, &c.; some very interesting letters from the 
correspondence of Sir Hudson Lowe ; a large mass of letters, 
being the correspondence of Admiral Sir W. Sidney Smith, 
and many others of great interest and importance, amongst 
which may be named the excessively rare autograph of John 
Milton. May be viewed two days before the Sale. Catalogues 
are ready, and will be sent on application. 





THE MAGNIFICENT ASSEMBLAGE OF OBJECTS OF 
ART, DECORATION, AND TASTE, OF MESSRS. 
TOWN AND EMANUEL 


Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, 


at their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, 
on TourspDAY, Aprit 19th, and following days, at one pre- 
cisely, the whole of the Magnificent Stock of Messrs. Town & 
EMANUEL, being perhaps the most rich and extensive assem- 
blage of Works of Taste and Decoration ever brought toge- 
ther, and now to be sold without reserve, in consequence of 
the continued indisposition of Mr. Emanuel, rendering it 
necessary that this business, which he has carried on for 
many years with so high a reputation, should be brought to 
aclose. It comprises Ancient and Modern Decorative Fur- 
niture, fine Italian Sculpture, Carvings, Pictures, Cinque 
Cento Bijouterie, fine Bronzes, Candelabra and Clocks, 
Faenza Ware, Limosine and other Enamels, Dresden, Sévres 
and Oriental ‘China, superb Gold and other Snuff Boxes. 
All these objects have been selected with the well-known 
judgment and taste of the house from different sources on 
the Continent, as well as from Fonthill, Earlstoke, Grims- 
thorpe Castle, Strawberry Hill, Stowe, and every other cele- 
brated Collection which has been dispersed. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





ASTON HALL, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 


BY Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, 


on the Premises, on Monpay, Aprit 16th, and five 
following days, at twelve precisely, by order of the Execu- 
tors, the greater portion of the contents of the magnificent 
old mansion, Aston HALL, near Birmingham, late the resi- 
dence of James Wart, Esq., F.R.S, deceased ; comprising 
the Collection of Pictures, Drawings in Water Colours, 
Prints framed and glazed, and Busts in plaster of eminent 
persons of modern times; the beautiful Oak Furniture in 
ancient style, suited to the superb Elizabethan gallery, and 
other apartments; ranges of carved Oak Bookcases, Pe- 
destals, Library and other Tables, ancient carved high- 
backed Chairs and Settees, Hall Tables, a pair of Noble 
Globes, by Carey, Bed-chamber Furniture, a Cellar of choice 
old Wines, ornamental and other Furniture, and a valuable 
collection of American and Greenhouse Plants and Shrubs. 
&c. The collection of Pictures is extensive, and of an inte- 
Testing character, and particularly rich in its series of 
English and Foreign Historical Portraits. 
_May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, with 
tickets only (not transferable), which, with the Catalogues, 
price 2s. 6d., will admit three persons. To be had of 
Messrs, Baxer & Grirritus, Solicitors, Birmingham; at 
the North Lodge of the Park, near the Village; and at 
Messrs. Curisiie & Manson’s Offices, King-street, St. 
James’s-square, 





THE BEAUTIFUL CABINET OF THE LATE CHARLES | 
I 


3RIND, ESQ. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON 
& respectfully give notice that they will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, 8 King-street, St. James’s 
square, on THURSDAY, May 10, (by direction of the will), 
the entire very choice cabinet of exquisite DUTCH PIC- 


TURES, of the highest class, selected with the best taste from | 
| London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand 


different celebrated collections by that highly esteemed 
amateur, CHARLES BRIND, Esq. deceased. Also his very 
select Collection of the Works of the most celebrated modern 
English, Flemish, and Dutch Masters. A beautiful Cabinet 
of Etruscan Pottery ; Antique Gems, Camei and Intaglei set 
as rings, and other articles of Virtu and taste. 





WEzeraree PROPERTY 
WANTED.—A Gentleman whose standing gives him 
access to the best political information and literary assis- 
tance, a known writer, and who is thoroughly experienced in 
every detail of Newspaper management—is desirous of 
PURCHASING a SHARE in, or the WHOLE COPYRIGHT 
of, a liberal LONDON or PROVINCIAL JOURNAL; to the 
managementof which he is willing to devote himself. He 
has a good connexion among the best class of Advertisers.— 
Toa Proprietor wishing to retire from the active manage- 
ment of a first class paper (none else will be treated with), 
he would be found a most advantageous associate-—Apply, 
by letter only, to “ Cirent,” C. CurLer, Esq. Solicitor, Bell- 
yard, Doctors’ Commons. It will be necessary that the 
name of the paper should, to save trouble, be stated, but, if 
required, the strictest confidence shall be observed. 








OYAL LITERARY FUND, 
Instituted 1790, Incorporated 1818, for the Protection 
and Relief of Authors of Genius and Learning and their 
Families, who may be in want or distress. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—The Marquis of LANSDOWNE, K.G. 

The SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
place in FreeMAsons’ Hatt, on WEDNESDAY, the 16th of 
May, Lieut.-General the LORD VISCOUNT HARDINGE, 
G.C.B., in the Chair. 

The List of Stewards will be announced in future Adver- 
tisements. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 








New Publications. 


Just published, imperial 8vo., with Five Copperplates, a 
coloured Lithographic Engraving, and upwards of 100 
Woodcuts, price 30s. cloth. 


AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY into 

‘ the TRUE PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY in ART, more 
especially with reference to ARCHITECTURE. By James 
Fercvsson, Esq., Author of “ An Essay on the Ancient 
Topography of Jerusalem,” “ Picturesque Illustrations of 
Ancient Architecture in Hindostan,” &c. 

“..... He has apprehended a great principle of nature— 
that of progress through aggregation of experience, and as 
ruling every remaining department of human achievement, 
in its relation to art; and apprehended it in allits bearings ; 
worked it out to its full conclusions......He has dared to 
expound the true life of art, in its great primary principles,— 
in relation to the primary conditions essential for the attain- 
ment of the truth—as it has not yet been expounded: with 
a fullness, and directness, and integrity, which have not yet 
hitherto been expended on them.”—Lelectic Review, 

London: LoNeMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





Just Published, 
Price One Shilling, the Seconp Epirion of 


r Y al YYTAT . 
A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 
By the Author of “ Oxp Jouirre,” &c. 

* The moral of this charming little Tale is of universal 
application ; every one of us, high and low, may derive a 
lesson from Old Davip Coombe and the sparkling fairy; 
every one of us may further learn how to catch a sun- 
beam.’’—Morning Post. 

Waricat, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


Now Ready, price 2s. cloth, or by post for 2s. 6d., 
YHE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 


or How to Live and What to Live For; with ample 


with Instructions for securing Perfect Health, Longevity. 





On the 18th will be Published, in Two Volumes 8vo., 
Price 25s. cloth, with a coloured Frontispiece. 
HINA AND THE CHINESE. 
Their Religion, Character, Customs, and Manufac- 
tures. The evils arising from the OPIUM TRADE, with a 
glance at our Religious, Moral, Political and Commercial 
Intercourse with the Country. By Henry CHARLES Sigr, 
M. A., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 





This day is published, 
In Four Thick Volumes, 8vo., Price 2/. 8s. 
(THE SERMONS OF THE REV. 
ANTHONY FARINDON, B.D., Divinity Reader of His 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Windsor ; Preached principally in 
the Parish Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Milk-street, 
London. To which is prefixed the Life of the Author, by 
the Rev. Tuomas Jackson, S.T.P., Author of the ‘ Life of 
John Goodwin,” &c. With copious Indices, and a Transla- 


tion of all the Greek and Latin Quotations. 
London : WiLttam Tee and Co., Pancras-Lane, Cheapside. 





. 7 W9C! ‘ ——— 7 

ELLIN’S SONNAMBULA— 
Complete with ENGLISH and ITALIAN WORDS, 
price 12s. 6d., in boards, is just published, forming Vol. 4 of 
the Standard Lyric Drama. This Edition, containing the 
whole of the Music and Words, is the most complete yet 
issued of this celebrated Opera. Figaro, Norma, and 
Barbiere, are published in the same unique form, price 
10s. 6d. and 1_s. respectively. 
T. Boosry and Co., Holles Street. 
Just published, Part III., Price 2s. 
al ‘ tm ) rem ‘ , + r ny ) 

THE TRUTH SEEKER, 

(Quarterly Review,) in LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, and 
RELIGION. 

ContTENTs :--Social Science ; Literary Portraits of Emer- 
son and George Dawson ; The French Revolution ; Sutcon’s 
Poems; Genesis and Creation; More Letters of Oliver 
Cromwell (a Satire); Sleeping Beauty (a Masque for the 
Times), &c. 

“*The pervading spirit is akin to that of Carlyle, and 
Emerson. It protests against all sham and cant—prejudice 
and selfishness—mammonism -—sectarianism—conventionalism.” 
—Nottingham Review. 

‘This is truly a book for the age, an oracle which appeals 
to many sympathies, shining as a star in the east. We 
never take it up without a feeling of reverence, its sympa- 
thies are so wide, its spirit so catholic.” — Birmingham 
Mercury, March, 1849. 

London : CHAPMAN. 





Birmingham: OsBORNE. 





Now publishing, 


]ABtORs HOLIDAY LIBRARY ; 
a Series of Shilling Volumes for Boys and Girls. By 
approved Authors. 

1. THE CHILDHOOD OF MARY LEESON. 
HOWITT. 

2. TAKE CARE OF No. 1; or Good to Me includes Good 
to Thee. By S.G. GOODRICH, Esq., (the veritable Peter 
Parley.) 

3. HOW TO SPEND A WEEK HAPPILY. By Mrs. 
BURBURY. 

4. POEMS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. By ADELAIDE, 
one of the amiable authoresses of “ Original Poems.” 

5. THE YOUNG LORD. By CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
In the press. 

Dagon and Co., Original Infant School Depot ; and Juvenile 
Library, 58, Holborn-hill, London. 


By MARY 





The Best and Cheapest Edition ever Published. 
On the 3lst March, will be published, Part I., price Is., of 
TALLIs’s imperial copyright edition of e 

HE ILLUSTRATED ATLAS, 
and Modern History of the World, Geographical, 
Political, Commercial, and Statistical. Edited by R. 
MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq., Author of the History of 

the British Colonies, &c. &c. ; . 
Part I. will contain a Map of the Punjaub (the seat of war 
in India), illustrated with views of the fortress of Ghuznee, 


| the city of Lahore, and a scene on the Indus ; also a Map of 
| the Eastern Hemisphere, with descripive letter-press. 


and that sterling state of happiness only attainable through | 


the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By a PHYSICIAN. 


London: Kent and Ricuarps, Paternoster Row. 


Part IJ. will contain Maps of Austria and California. 
The Maps are drawn and engraved by J. Rapxtn, from 


: . “ | Government and other authenticated sources, including all 
rules for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; together | 2 . , 


new boundaries, discoveries, and lines of Railways, of which 


| accounts have been received in London up to the time of 


going to press. ; 
Each Part will contain two finely coloured Maps, with 
descriptive letter press. 
Published by J. & F. Tatuis, London and New York. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS, 
IN FINE CONDITION, AND WARRANTED PERFECT, NOW ON 
SALE BY 


WILLIAM ANDREWS, 


No. 7, CORN-STREET, BRISTOL. 





Abbotsford Waverley Novels, 12 Vols., cloth, 6/. 6s. 

Alison’s History of Europe, 10 Vols., 8vo., calf gilt, 
fine set, 61. 6s. 

Annual Register (Dodsley’s), 1758 to 1832, 74 Vols., 
54 half Russia, and 20 in boards, 6/. 6s. 

Arnott’s Physics, 2 Vols., boards, 1/. 8s. 

Art de Vérifier les Dates des faits Historiques, 
6 Vols., royal folio, large paper, original blue morocco gilt, 
gilt leaves, a beautiful set, 127. 12s. 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, Waltonus et Castelli Lexicon. 
Portrait, with two Dedications, 8 Vols., folio, Russia, ruled 
with red lines, fine copy, 237. 15s. 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, Lee, thick folio, large paper, 
calf extra, fine copy, 61. 16s. 6d. Bagster, 1831 

Blackwood’s Magazine, complete set to 1848, 62 Vols., 
half calf gilt, uniform, 12/. 12s. 

Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Shropshire, royal folio, boards, 
coloured, 47. 14s. 6d. 

Botanical Register, by Edwards and Lindley, coloured 
plates, 1827 to Jan. 1841, 13 Vols., royal 8yo., boards, uncut, 
87. 18s. 6d. 

Byron’s Works, 8 Vols., 8vo., calf, extra gilt, 21. 15s. 


1839 
Cabinet Cyclopedia (Dr. Lardner’s), complete set, 
in 133 Vols., cloth, very clean, 15/. 18s. 1835-47 


Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 32 Vols., 8vo., 
half calf gilt, fine set, 67. 16s. 6d. 

Coningsby’s (Thomas, Earl of) Collection concerning 
the Manor of Marden, in the County of Hereford, folio, large 
paper, clean and perfect, 217. 

Coxe’s Duke of Marlborough, large paper, with the 
Arms coloured, 3 Vols., 4to., boards, 57. 5s. 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine, by Hooker, coloured 
plates, 65 Vols., 8vo., beautiful set, uniform, bright calf gilt, 
21. 1793-38 

Dibdin’s Decameron, 3 Vols., large paper, Russia 
extra, gilt leaves, 15/. 15s. 


Northern Tour, 3 Vols., large paper, boards, 





6l. 6s. 
Typographical Antiquities, 4 Vols., large 
paper, original boards, 6/. 16s. 6d. 

Dryden’s Works, by Sir Walter Scott, 18 Vols., royal 
8yo., large paper, calf gilt, fine set, 87. 8s. 1808 

Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 8 Vols., folio, ori- 
ginal subscriber’s copy, half bound in maroon morocco, top 
edges gilt, fine copy, 21/. 10s. 1817-30 

Encyclopxdia Britannica, 7th and last Edition, com- 
plete in 42 half Vols., cloth lettered, clean set, 184. 18s. 

Family (The) Library (Murray's), complete set, 
80 Vols., cloth, clean, 77. 7s. 

Gibson’s Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani, 2 Vols., 
royal folio, bright calf gilt, marbled leaves, fine copy, best 
edition, 6%, I6s. 6d. 1761 

Gill's (Dr.) Commentary, 9 Vols., folio, calf gilt, with 
an Atitograph Letter, 97. 9s. 1763 

Goldsmith’s Works, by Prior, 6 Vols., Svo., cloth, 
clean, 22. 2s. 1837 

Goode’s Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, 2 Vols., 


8vo., cloth, 17. 16s. 1842 
Higgins’s Celtic Druids, 4to., boards, uneut, 2/, 15s. 
1827 


Hoare’s Modern Wilts, containing the Hundreds of 
Mere, Branch, Dole, Everley, Ambresbury, Dunworth, and 
Vale of Noddre, Chalk, $. Damerham, Cawden, Downton, 
Westbury, and Warminster, 7 Vols., royal folio, large paper, 
fine plates, original subscriber’s copy, boards, 9%. 9s. 

Kip’s Views of the Palaces, Castles, Seats, Mansions, 
Parks, &c., in Great Britain, with the Audley End, 6 Vols. 
in 4, folio, large paper, a beautiful copy, original calf gilt, 
23%. 15s. 

Knight's Pictorial England, complete, with the Por- 
traits, 11 Vols., royal 8vo., half bound, uncut, original copy, 
5i. 5s. . 

Shakspere, original copy, complete in 56 parts, 
clean, 37. 8s. 

Law Journal Reports, complete set in 36 Vols., 4to., 
uniform, bound, half law calf, 1823 to 1848, 217, 10s. 


Lingard’s England, 14 Vols., Svo., half bound, mo- 
rocco, top edge gilt, 47. 4s. 823 
Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain, 12 Vols., half Russia, uncut, an original copy, 61. 6s. 
1823 


Musée Francais, 4 Vols., imperial folio, a fine copy, 
morocco, extra gilt leaves, 237. 15s. 

Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula, 6 Vols., 
8vo., boards, 3/. 18s. 

—— Ditto, 6 Vols., bright calf gilt, 47. 4s. 


Nares’s Glossary, 4to., boards, 2/. 2s. 1822 
Saxon Chronicle, by Ingram, 4to., calf extra, 2/. 2s. 
1823 


Shakspeare, 1623; reprint, folio, 1807, calf, neat, 
1. 11s. 6d. 





— Ditto, by Malone and Boswell, best edition, 
21 Vols., 8vo., bright calf gilt, fine set, 87. 8s. 1821 
Sowerby’s English Botany, coloured plates, original 
copy, 36 Vols., 8vo., half bound, 217. 10s. 
Stow’s London, by Strype, 2 Vols., folio, calf extra, 


marbled leaves, a beautiful clean copy, 3/. 18s. 1720 
Swift's Works, by Sir Walter Scott, 19 Vols., 8vo., 
tall copy, bright calf gilt, by Hayday, 10/. 10s. 1824 


Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, complete 
set, 1832, 15 Vols., 4to., half Russia, marbled leaves, and 
4 Vols. in boards, fine set, 4/. 14s. 6d. 1787-1832 

Vallancey’s (Col. Charles) Collectanea de Rebus 
Hibernicis, complete, 6 Vols., 8vo., Russia, fine set, 67. 6s. 

Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 2 Vols., folio, half mo- 
rocco, top edge gilt, 67. 16s. 6d. 1823 


Just Published, Part IV., 1849, of WILLIAM ANDREWS’S 
CATALOGUE of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, recently 
purchased from the Libraries of Viscountess Bolingbroke, 
Torquay: Edmund Turner, Esq., M.P., Truro; Lady Wil- 
longhby, Bath; Stowe House; and the Right Rev. Bishop 
Mant, &c. &c., now on Sale at 7, Corn-street, Bristol. 


*,* Libraries Purchased on Cash Terms. 





FLUTE. 
By Royat Lerrers PATENT. 


HE PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE, 

is entirely new, and very simple in its construction, 
and posseses the advantage of retaining the old system of 
fingering. 


Letter of Mr. Richardson addressed to the Patentee, 


“After careful examination and repeated trials of your 
Patent Diatonio Ficre, I have much pleasure in inform- 
ing you that I consider if the only Flute in perfect tune, 
requiring much less exertion in playing, and so greatly 
superior in the quality and power of its tones, that I have 
determined to adopt it in preference to all others. 

JOSEPH RICHARDSON.” 

Manufactory, 135, Fleet Street. 

A, SICCAMA, Patentee. 


CHEAP STATIONERY. 


TSs following Prices are those of a 
Manufacturing Stationer, whose Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., aré all cut and packed ander his own inspection, and is 
thus enabled to supply the public with goods much below 
the generality of Stationers, most of whom are mere buyers 
and sellers. ‘ 





Full size Satin Note Paper, 3s. per ream. 

Good thick Satin Cream Laia Note, 4s. per ream. 

Ditto, ditto, of very superior quality, 6s. per ream. 

Best Ivory Cream Laid, 8s. per ream. 

Large Commercial Note, 4s. per ream. 

Black Bordered Note, 4d. per quire, or ls. 6d. for five 
uires, 

Ditto, Thick Satin ditto, 6d. per quire, or 2s. for five quires. 
Ditto, Best Cream Laid, ditto, 8d. per quire, or 2s. 6d. for 
five quires. 

Queen’s size Note ditto, 6d. for five quires—less. 

Black Bordered Adhesive Envelopes, 1s. per hundred. 
Ditto, on both sides, and Cream Laid Paper, 1s. 6d. per 
hundred. 

Envelopes, Thick Satin, Adhesive, 150 for 1s. or 6s. per 
thousand. 

Thick Cream Laid ditto, 1s. per hundred, or 8s. 6d. per 
thousand. 

Letter Paper, 5s., 6s., 98., and 12s. per ream. 

Foolscap Paper, from 8s. to 18s. per ream. 

Large India Note Paper, 6s. per ream. 

Fine Blue Wove Draft, 8s. anid 10s. per ream. 

Brief, 17s., 19s., and 21s. per ream. 

3est Vermillion Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib. 

Self-sealing Envelopes, Initial or Devices, 1s. per hundred 


Envelopes made to order and stamped with Name, Crests, 
etc., at a trifling extra cost. 

All the above Papers are warranted free from imperfect 
sheets, and can be had in Quarter Ream Packets. 


Orders with a remittance, if over 20s. carriage paid to the 
country. 


WILLIAM PARKINS, Manufacturing Stationer, 25, Ox- 





ford Street, (opposite Soho Square), London. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 
LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
Assurance of Ecclesiastical 


Property, 
Assurance of Titles, 


Assurance of Leaseholds, 
Assurance of Copyholds, 





(Provisionally Registered.) 


HIS SOCIETY is to be established for 

the purpose of extending to property the same prin- 

ciple of assurance that is now so extensively applied for 

security against the uncertainties of life, or the risk of fire, 
ef the sea, and even of the dishonesty of individuals. 

By far the greater portion of the interests in Real Property 
in the United Kimgdom are of uncertain tenure. All these 
are capable of being converted into certainties by means of 
the principle of assurance, thus rendering them at all times 
available for the purposes of sale or of mortgage at their full 
value. 

In the metropolis, and most of the large towns, nine-tenths 
of the house-property is held upon leases of greater or less 
duration. In all such cases the purchaser either sinks his 
capital in the purchase of his lease, or is liable to a large ex- 
penditure for repairs at the expiration of it. Inthe one case, 
it would be-extremely convenient for him to recover back 
the amount of his purchase money ; in the other, to be pro- 
vided with the means of meeting the cost of the required 
repairs This also may be effected by means of assurance. 

So it is with Ecclesiastical Property, as Advowsons, &c., 
the greater portion of which are held for uncertain interests, 
and which, by assurance, may be converted into certainties. 

And so with Copyhold Interests of all kinds. 

All property held on lives may be made practically of the 
value of freehold by the like process, and this may be done 
most conveniently where fines are to be paid on renewal. 
By assurance with this society the means will be provided 
for meeting such payments, and all policies will be 
INDISFUTABLE. 

Lastly, there is an immense mass of property in the United 
Kingdom having titles which, although not bad, are un- 
marketable, by reason of some defect in the evidence. The 
consequence of this is always inconvenience, and often ruin, 
to families, and delay to creditors. Such property can, by 
means of the same principle of assurance, or rather of guar- 
antee, be made marketable ; and there can be no doubt that 
such a system of assurance or guarantee may be established, 
with great benefit to the community, and with great profit 
to the society, 

Such are the purposes of this Society. The field is an 
ample one ; it is entirely unoccupied ; its perfect practica- 
bility will be apparent on a moment’s reflection, and of its 
securing a large and profitable business no doubt can be 
entertained. 

Although a large subscribed capital will be desirable, only 
a very small sum will require to be paid up. In shares of 
207. a deposit of 2s. 6d. per share for preliminary expenses, 
and a call of 15s. per share in addition, will amply suffice ; 
and as the whole capital will be at once invested, interest at 
four per cent. will be paid upon it from the beginning, five 
per cent. as soon as profits are realised, and all further profits 
will be added by way of bonus to the shares. 

It is not proposed to limit the issue or holding of shares to 
members of the profession, but to permit any persons to be- 
come shareholders. But, as the sum paid up will be so very 
small, no person will be permitted to hold less than five 
shares, nor more than 300. 

In order to prevent the incurring of preliminary expenses, 
and that the public may be assured of the bona fides and 
respectability of the Society, it has been resolved that the 
deposit shall not be expected to be paid until so many shares 
are subscribed for as will be required for the purpose of com- 
plete registration, when, its success being certain, the most 
influential direction can be obtained. 

In the meanwhile, the business of the Society will be con- 
ducted at the Law Tres Office, the proposal having emanated 
from that Journal, which will undertake the risk of all the 
expenses until the requisite shares are subscribed ; and the 
character of the proposition will, it is hoped, be accepted 
upon faith of the character of the Journal by which it has 
been suggested, in the belief that it will be thus conferring a 
great boon upon the community. 

Every attorney will be an er officio agent, at the usual 
commission. 
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To THE PROMOTERS OF THE LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 
Society. 
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History of the Sikhs, from the Origin of the 
Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej. By 


JosepH Davy Cunninenam, Lieutenant of 


Engineers, and Captain of the 

India. London: Murray. 
Tue East is the parent of religions; and the 
history of nations there is the his story of wi 
The Sikhs, of whom we have late sly heard s 
much, and who have proved so formidable as foes 
as friends, are only a sect dating 
their origin no further back than the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Outlaws at 
first, persecution made them strong, and a 
succession of clever leaders converted the 
power of a creed into a physical, and then into 
a political, power. They began by being little 
better or more numerous than are now the 
gypsies here; they have grown to defy the 
might of England, to meet her on equal terms 
in the field of battle, and, though defeated, 
after no inglorious strife. Suc h a tale is 
full of interest and instruction, and, at this 
moment, most welcome. Lieut. CUNNINGHAM’s 
pretensions to be its historian are thus stated : 


Army in 


Towards the end of the year 1837, the author received 
the appointment of assistant to Colonel Wade, the poli- 
tical agent at Loodiana, and the officer in charge of the 








Sritish. wiaileen with cm Punjab and the chiefs of 
Afghanistan. He was at the time required, as 
an engineer officer, to render Ferozpoor a 
post, that little place having been declared a feudal 
escheat, and its position bei ing regarde d as one of mili- 
tary importance. His plans for effecting the object in 
view met the approval of Sir Henry Fane, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. * * The author was 
also present at the irterview which took place in 1838, 
between Runjeet Singh and Lord Auckland. In 1839, 
he accompanied Shahzada Tymoor and Colonel Wade to 


same 


Peshawur, and he was with them when they forced the 
Pass of Khyber, and laid open the road to Caubul. In 
1840, he was placed in administrative charge of the dis- 
trict of Loodiana ; and towards the end of same year, he 





was deputed by the new frontier agent, Mr. C lerk, to ac- 
company Colonel Shelton and his relieving hnieeds to 
Peshawur, whence he returned with the troops escorting 
Dost Mahomed Khan under Colonel Wheeler. During 





part of 1841, he was in magisterial charge of the Fee- 
rozpoor district, and towards the close of that year he 
was appointed—on the recommendation ag f Mr. 
Clerk—to proceed to Tibet, to see that the ambitious 


Rajas of Jummoo surrendered 
they had seized from the Chinese of Lassa, and that the 
British trade with Lud&akh, &c. was restored to its old 
footing. He returned at the end of a year, and was 
present at the interviews between Lord Ellenborough 
and Dost Mahomed at Loodiana, and between his Lord- 
ship and the Sikh chiefs at Feerozpoor, in December, 
1842. During part of 1843, he was in civil charge of 
Ambala ; but from the middle of that year till towards 
the close of 1844, he held the post of personal assistant 
to Colonel Richmond, the successor of Mr. Clerk. After 
Major Broadfoot’s nomination to the same office, and 
during the greater part of 1845, the author was em- 
ployed in the Buhawulpoor territory in connexion with 
refugee Sindhians, and with boundary disputes between 
the Dacodpotras and the Rajpoots of Beekameer and 
Jeyselmeer. When war with the Sikhs broke out, the 
author was required by Sir Charles ney ier to join hi 

army of co-operation; but after the battle of Pom 
shushur, he was summoned to Lord Gough’s head 
quarters. He was subsequently directed to accompany 


Sir Harry Smith, when a diversion was made towards | 


Loodiana, and he was thus 
of Buddowall, and at the 
had likewise the fortune to be 
victory of Subraon, and the 
acting on that importantday 
the Governor-General. He was then attached to 
the head-quarters of the Commander-in-Chief, until 
the army broke up at Lahore, when he accompanied 
Lord Hardinge’s camp to the Simlah Hills, preparatory 
to setting out for Bhopal, the gency in which 
state and its surrounding districts his Lordship had 
unexpectedly been pleased to bestow upon him. The 
author was thus Sikh people for a 
period of eight years, and during a very important por- 
tion of their history. He had intercourse, 
variety of circumstances, with all classes of men, and 
he had at the same time free access to all the public 
records bearing on the affairs of the frontier. It was 
after being required in 1844 to draw up reports on the 
sritish connexion generally with the states on the Sut- 
lej, and especially on the military resources of the 
Punjab, that he conceived the idea, 
the means, of writing the history which he now offers to 
the public. 


present at the skirmish 
Battle of Aleewal. He 

participator ia the 
further advantage of 
as an aide-de-camp to 


We 1 
pout aia 


living among the 


It would be impracticable to trace even the 


outlines of such a history within the limits of 


a review. We can only observe that their 
founder was Nanuk, who, like all great re- 
ligious reformers, was an enthusiast, 
really great and good man. 
with sorrow the corruptions of Hindooism in 


| 


was divided, and he implored them to return 


| to the creed of their fathers, which was almost 


defensible | 


certain territeries which | 


| which throughout the 


there is but one God,” 
East there 


a pure Deism: “ a faith 


has been an 




















| incessant strife to — against the addi- 
tions made to it by the priesthoods. This 
was 
NANUK’S CREED 
Nanuk adopted the philosophical syst f his 
countrymen, and regarded bliss as the o of the 
soul with God after its punitory transmigrations should 
have ceased. Life, he says, is the § { ti 
passing bird; but the soul of man is a | r’s 
wheel, ever circling on its pivot. He ma the same 
uses of the current language or notions of the time on 
other subjects, and thus says, he who remains bright 
amid darkness (Unjun), unmoved amid deceit (Maya) 
that is perfect amid temptat m, sh iin happiness 
But it would be idle to suppose tha i i 
being, or upon the material world, after the manner of 
Plato or Vyasa; and it would be unreasonable to con- 
demn him becasue he preferred the doctrine of a suc- 
cession of habiliments, and the possible purification of 
the most sinful soul, to the resurrection of the s 
body, and the pains or everiasting fire. N uk 
referred to the Arabian Prophet, and to the Hindoo in- 
carnations, not as imposters and the diffusers of evil, 
but as having truly been sent by God to - 
kind; and he lamented that sin shou Ss 
prev ul. He asserted no spec ial 1t) ch he 
may possibly have considered himself, as t 
considered by others, the successor of these ins] 








required or would be sanctioned by t 
| with no weapon, said he, ‘ save the y 
teacher hath no means save the purity " 
He taught that asceticism or abandonmen ld 
was unnecessary, the pi it 
householder being equal in the ey ity: 
but he did not, like his cont MmMpor I ess 
any invidious preference for married ‘te ch 
| his own example showed that he cot red eve 
should fulfil the functions of his nature. In tr g 
| the two prominent external observances of Hindoos I 
Mahometans, veneration for the cow and abhorrence of 
the hog, he was equally wise and conciliatory; yielding 
perhaps, a to the prejudices of his educati 
is well as to the gentle ness of his disposition. ‘ The 
rights of str: angers, said ne, ‘ are, the tl x, and 
the other the swine; but ‘Peers’ and ‘ Gooroos’ will 
1 } 


under every | 


but a| 
He had witnessed | 


the cities and among the rich, and he betook | 


himself to the rural districts and preached to 
the peasants of this debasement of all that was 
holy and pure. He declaimed against the de- 
parture by his contemporaries from the simpli- 


eity of the old faith and the introduction of 


the refinements of the philosophy of the time, 
and the varieties of opinion maintained by the 
different sects into which the religious world 


| | disciples ; 
and felt he had | 


I 
m fallen mortals 


limits of hi - 


teachers of his belief, sent to reclai 
all creeds and countries within the 

ledge. He rendered his mission applicable to all times 
and places ; yet he declared himself to be but the sl 
the humble of the Almighty, making f 
universal truth as his sole instrument. He did not 
claim lete as the l 
and devotion, the merit of a direct 


words ot God: nor did he say t 


messenger 


for his writings, rey *y were with wi 











transcriptio1 











pre tise those who partake not of that which hath en- 
poyec l life = 


How he sped in his mission must be sought 
in the volume before us. Suffice it, that, 
during his life, he made many enthusiastic 
but his creed could not be said to 
have produced any profound impression upon 
the people to whom he preached. It was under 
his successors that it grew to be formidable, 
when the persuasion of the strong arm was 
added to that of the eloquent tongue ; then 
they began to make a noise—to count converts 
by hundreds and thousands—and finally to 
possess the land, no less than nine of N ANT K’s 
disciples ruling them in succession, with an 
ability equal to his own, at last raising r them to 
a pinnacle of conce it, which made them dream 
of attempting to expel the stranger from the 
land of their forefathers. The latest of their 
great leaders or prophets was Govinp SINGH, 
who died in 1708 ; 


THE DEATH OF GOVIND. 
But Govind’s race was run, and 
fated to achieve aught 


g aged the services of an Afgha 


more 





and we find this account of 
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merchant, and he had procured from him a considerable 
number of horses. The merchant, or servant, pleaded 
his own necessities, and urged the payment of large 
sums due to him. Impatient with delay, he used an 
angry gesture, and his mutterings of violence provoked 
Govind to strike him dead. The body of the slain 
Puthin was removed and buried, and his family seemed 
reconciled to the fate of its head. But his sons nursed 
their revenge, and awaited an opportunity of fulfilling 
it. They succeeded in stealing upon the Gooroo’s re- 
tirement, and stabbed him mortally when asleep or 
unguarded. Govind sprang up, and the assassins were 
seized; but a ‘sardonic smile played upon their features, 
and they justified their act of retribution. The Gooroo 
heard: he remembered the fate of their father, and he 
perhaps called to mind their own unavenged parent. 
He said to the youths that they had done well, and he 
directed that they should be released uninjured. The 
expiring Gooroo was childless, and the assembled dis- 
ciples asked in sorrow who should inspire them with 
truth, and lead them to victory when he was no more. 
Govind bade them be of good cheer; the appointed Ten 
had indeed fulfilled their mission, but he was about to 
deliver the Khalsa to God, the never-dying. ‘ He who 
wishes to behold the Gooroo, let him search the Grunt’h 
of Nanuk. The Gooroo will dwell with the Khalsa; be 
firm and be faithful: wherever five Sikhs are gathered 
together there will I also be present.’ Govind was 
killed in 1708, at Nudérh, on the banks of the Goda- 
very. He was in his forty-eighth year, and if it be 
thought by any that his obscure end belied the promise 
of his whole life, it should be remembered that— 
The hand of man 

Is but a tardy servant of the brain, 

And follows with its leaden diligence, 

The fiery steps of fancy ; 
that when Mahomet was a fugitive from Mecca, ‘the 
lance of an Arab might have changed the history of 
the world;’ and that the Achilles of poetry, the reflec- 
tion of truth, left Troy untaken. The Lord of the 
Myrmidosn, destined to a short life and immortal glory, 
met an end almost as base as that which he dreaded 
when struggling with Simios and Scamander; and the 
heroic Richard, of eastern and western fame, whose 
whole soul was bent upon the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
veiled his face in shame and sorrow that God’s holy 
city should be left in the possession of infidels: he 
would not behold that which he could not redeem, and 
he descended from the Mount to retire to captivity and 
a premature grave. Success is thus not always the 
the measure of greatness. The last apostle of the 
Sikhs did not live to see his own ends accomplished, 
but he effectually roused the dormant energies of a 
vanquished people, and filled them with a lofty al- 
though fitful longing for social freedom and national 
ascendancy, the proper adjuncts of that purity of 
worship which had been preached by Nanuk. Govind 
saw what was yet vital, and he relumed it with 
Promethean fire. A living spirit possesses the Sikh 
people, and the impress of Govind has not only elevated 
and altered the constitution of their minds, but has 
operated materially, and given amplitude to their phy- 
sical frames. The features and external form of a 
whole people have been modified, and a Sikh chief is 
not more distinguishable, by his stately person and free 
and manly bearing, than a minister of his faith is by a 
lofty thoughtfulness of look, which marks the fervour 
of his soul, and his persuasion of the near presence of 
the Divinity. Notwithstanding these changes, it has 
been usual to regard the Sikhs as essentially Hindoo, 
and they doubtless are so in language and every-day 
customs, for Govind did not fetter his disciples with 
political systems, or codes of municipal laws; yet, in 
religious faith and worldly aspirations, they are wholly 
different from other Indians, and they are bound toge- 
ther by a community of inward sentiment and of 
outward knowledge unknown elsewhere. 

We have so little knowledge of the real 
character of the Sikhs, that any information 
about it is valuable; more especially when it 
comes from aman who has enjoyed such op- 
portunities for observing it as Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM, 

THE SIKH FAITH. 


The systems of Boodha, of Brumha, and of Mahomet, 
are extensively diffused in the Eastern world, and they 


intimately affect the daily conduct of millions of men. 
But, for the most part, these creeds no longer inspire 
their votaries with enthusiasm ; the faith of the people 
is no longer a living principle, but a social custom,— 
a rooted, an almost instinctive deference to what has 
been the practice of centuries. The Tibetan, who un- 
hesitatingly believes the Deity to dwell incarnate in the 
world, and who grossly thinks he perpetuates a prayer 
by the motion of a wheel, and the Hindoo, who piously 
considers his partial gods to delight in forms of stone 
or clay, would indeed still resist the uncongenial inno- 
vations of strangers: but the spirit which erected tem- 
ples to Shakya the Seer, from the torrid to the frigid 
zone, or which raised the Brahmins high above all other 
Indian races, and which led them to triumph in poetry 
and philosophy, is no longer to be found in its ancient 
simplicity and vigour. The Boodhist and the reverer 
of the Veds is indeed each satisfied with his own chance 
of a happy immortality; but he is indifferent about 
the general reception of truth, and while he will not 
himself be despotically interfered with, he cares not 
what may be the fate of others, or what becomes of 
those who differ from him. Even the Mahometan, 
whose imagination must not be assisted by any visible 
similitude, is prone to invest the dead with the powers 
of intercessors, and to make pilgrimages to the graves 
of departed mortals; and we should now look in vain 
for any general expression of that feeling which animated 
the simple Arabian disciple, or the hardy Toorkmun 
convert, to plant thrones across the fairest portion of 
the ancient hemisphere. It is true that, in the Maho- 
metan world, there are still many zealous individuals, 
and many mountain and pastoral tribes, who will take 
up ‘arms, as well as become passive martyrs, for their 
faith ; and few will deny that Turk, and Persian, and 
Puthan, would more readily unite for conscience sake 
under the banner of Mahomet, than Russian, and Swede, 
and Spaniard are ever likely to march under one common 
“Labarum.” The Mussulman feels proudly secure of 
his path to salvation: he will resent the exhortations of 
those whom he pities or contemns as wanderers ; and, 
unlike the Hindoo and the Boodhist, he is still actively 
desirous of acquiring merit by adding to the number of 
true believers. But Boodhist, and Brahminist, and Ma- 
hometan, have each an instructed body of ministers, and 
each confides in an authoritative ritual, or in a revealed 
law. Their reason and their hopes are both satisfied ; 
and hence the difficulty of converting them to the 
Christian faith by the methods of the civilized moderns. 
Our missionaries, earnest and devoted men, must be 
content with the cold arguments of science and cri- 
ticism: they must not rouse the feelings, or appeal to 
the imagination; they cannot promise aught which 
their hearers were not sure of before; they cannot go 
into the desert to fast, nor retire to the mountain- 
tops to pray ; they cannot declare the fulfilment of any 
fondly cherished hope of the people ; nor in announcing 
a great principle, can they point to the success of the 
sword and the visible favour of the Divinity. No au- 
sterity of sanctitude convinces the multitude; and the 
Pundit and the Moolla can each oppose dialectics to 
dialectics, morality to morality, and revelation to reve- 
lation. Our zealous preachers may create sects among 
ourselves, half Quietest and half Epicurean; they 
may persevere in their laudable resolution of bringing 
up the orphans of heathen parents, and they may gain 
some converts among intelligent inquirers as well as 
among the ignorant and the indigent; but it seems 
hopeless that they should ever Christianize the Indian 
and Mahometan world. 

The observers of the ancient creeds quietly pursue 
the even tenour of their way, self-satisfied and almost 
indifferent about others ; but the Sikhs are converts to 
a new religion, the seal of the double dispensation of 
Brumha and Mahomet: their enthusiasm is still fresh, 
and their faith is still an active and a living principle. 
They are persuaded that God himself is present with 
them; that he supports them in all their endeavours; and 
that sooner or later he will confound their enemies, for 
His own glory. This feeling of the Sikh people de- 
serves the attention of the English, both as a civilized 
nation and asa paramount government. Those who have 





heard a follower of Gooroo Govind declaim on the des- 
tinies of his race, his eye wild with enthusiasm and 
every muscle quivering with excitement, ean understand 
that spirit which impelled the naked Arab against the 





mail-clad troops of Rome and Persia, and which led our 


own chivalrous and believing forefathers through Europe 
to battle for the Cross on the shores of Asia. The 
Sikhs do not form a numerous sect, yet their strength is 
not to be estimated by tens of thousands, but by the 
unity and energy of religious fervour and warlike tem- 
perament. They will dare much, and they will endure 
much, for the mystic “ Khalsa,” or commonwealth ; 
they are not discouraged by defeat ; and they ardently 
look forward to the day when Indians and Arabs, and 
Persians and Turks, shall all acknowledge the double 
mission of Nanuk and Govind Singh. 


It appears from this that their faith is a 
fanaticism, and that accounts for their exceed- 
ing boldness in attack and doggedness of re- 
sistance. Their military organization also is 
peculiar. 

THE SIKH TROOPS. 

Before the middle of 1841, the more violent pro- 
ceedings of the Lahore troops had ceased, but the rela- 
tion of the army to the state had become wholly altered: 
it was no longer the willing instrument of an arbitrary 
and genial government, but it looked upon itself, and 
was regarded by others, as the representative body of 
the Sikh people. as the “ Khalsa” itself assembled by 
tribes or centuries to take its part in public affairs. The 
efficiency of the army as a disciplined force was not 
much impaired, for a higher feeling possessed the men, 
and increased alacrity and resolution supplied the place 
of exact training. They were sensible of the advan- 
tages of systematic union, and they were proud of their 
armed array as the visible body of Govind’s common- 
wealth. As a general rule, the troops were obedient to 
their appointed officers, so far as concerned their ordi- 
nary military duties; but the position of a regiment, of 
a brigade, of a division, or of the whole army, rela- 
tively to the executive government of the country, was 
determined by a committee or assemblage of committees 
termed a “Punch” or “Punchayet,” 7. e., a jury or com- 
mittee of five, composed of men selected from each 
battalion or each company, in consideration of their 
general character as faithful Sikh soldiers, or from their 
particular influence in their native villages. The system 
of Punchayets is common throughout India; and every 
tribe, or section of a tribe, or trade, or calling, readily 
submits to the decisions of its elders or superiors seated 
together in consultation. In the Punjaub the custom 
received a further development from the organization 
necessary to an army; and even in the crude form of 
representation thus achieved, the Sikh people were ena- 
bled to interfere with effect, and with some degree of 
consistency, in the nomination and in the removal of 
their rulers. But these large assemblies sometimes 
added military license to popular tumult, and the cor- 
rupt spirit of mercenaries to the barbarous ignorance of 
ploughmen. Their resolutions were often unstable or 
unwise; and the representative of different divisions 
might take opposite sides from sober conviction or self- 
willed prejudice, or they might be bribed and cajoled by 
such able and unscrupulous men as Rajah Golab Singh. 

Let us now see in one of Mr. CunninGHAM’s 
most graphic descriptions, how these charac- 
teristics display themselves in the battle. This 
is by far the most vivid account we have ever 
read of 

THE BATTLE OF THE SUTLEJ. 

The British divisions advanced in silence, amid the 

derkness of night and the additional gloom of a thick 


haze. The coveted post was found unoccupied; the ~ 


Sikhs seemed everywhere taken by surprise, and they 
beat clamorously to arms when they saw themselves 
about to be assailed. The English batteries opened at 
sunrise, and for upwards of three hours an incessant 
play of artillery was kept up upon the general mass of 
the enemy. The round shot exploded tumbrils, or 
dashed heaps of sand into the air; the hollow shells 
cast their fatal contents fully before them, and the de- 
vious rockets sprang aloft with fury to fall hissing amid 
a flood of men; but all was in vain, the Sikhs stood 
unappalled, and “flash for flash returned, and fire for 
fire.” The field was resplendent with embattled war- 
riors, one moment umbered in volumes of sulphurous 
smoke and another brightly apparent amid the splen- 
dour of beaming brass and the cold and piercing rays of 
polished steel. The roar and lond reverberation of the 





ponderous ordnance added to the impressive interest of 
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the scene, and fell gratefully upon the ear of the intent 
and enduring soldier. But as the sun rose higher, it 
was felt that a distant and aimless cannonade would 
still leave the strife to be begun, and victory to be 
achieved by the valiant hearts of the close-fighting in- 
fantry. The guns ceased for a time, and each warrior 
addressed himself in silence to the coming conflict—a 
glimmering eye and a firmer grasp of his weapon alone 
telling of the mighty spirit which wrought within him. 
The left division of the British army advanced in even 
order and with a light step to the attack, but the ori- 
ginal error of forming the regiments in line instead of 
in column rendered the contest more unequal than such 
assaults need necessarily be. Every shot from the 
enemy's lines told upon the expanse of men, and the 
greater part of the division was driven back by the 
deadly fire of muskets and swivels and enfilading ar- 
tillery. On the extreme left, the regiments effected an 
entrance amid the advanced banks and trenches of petty 
outworks where possession could be of little avail; but 
their comrades on the right were animated by the partial 
success; they chafed under the disgrace of repulse, and 
forming themselves instinctively into wedges and masses, 
and headed by an old and fearless leader, they rushed 
forward in wrath. With a shout they leaped the ditch, 
and upswarming, they mounted the rampart, and stood 
victorious amid captured cannon. But the effort was 
great; the Sikhs fought with steadiness and resolution ; 
guns in the interior were turned upon the exhausted 
assailants, and the line of trench alone was gained. 
Nor was this achievement the work of a moment 
The repulse of the first assailants required that the 
central division should be brought forward, and these 
supporting regiments also moved in line against ram- 
parts higher and more continuous than the barriers 
which had foiled the first efforts of their comrades. 
They too recoiled in confusion before the fire of the 
exulting Sikhs; but, at the distance of a furlong, they 
showed both their innate valour and habitual discipline 
by rallying and returning to the charge. Their second 
assault was aided on the left by the presence, in the 
trenches of that flank, of the victorious first division; 
and thus the regiments of the centre likewise became, 
after a fierce struggle, on their own right possessed of as 
many of the enemy’s batteries as lay to their immediate 
front. The unlooked-for repulse of the second division, 
and the arduous contest in which the first was engaged, 
might have led a casual witness of the strife to ponder 
on the multitude of varying circumstances which de- 
termine success in war; but the leaders were collected 
and prompt, and the battalions on the right, the victors 
of Aleew4l, were impelled against the opposite flank of 
the Sikhs; but there, as on all other points attacked, 
destruction awaited brave men. They fell in heaps, 
and the first line was thrown back upon the second, 
which, nothing daunted, moved rapidly to the assault. 
The two lines mingled their ranks and rushed forward 
in masses, just as the second division had retrieved its 
fame; and as a body of cavalry had been poured into 
the camp from the left to form that line of advance, 
which surpassed the strength of the exhausted infantry. 
Openings were thus everywhere effected in the Sikh 
intrenchments, but single batteries still held out; the 
interior was filled with courageous men, who took ad- 
vantage of every obstacle, and fought fiercely for every 
spot of ground. The traitor, Tej Singh, indeed, instead 
of leading fresh men to sustain the failing strength of 
the troops on his right, fled on the first assault, and, either 
accidentally, or by design, sank a boat in the middle of 
the bridge of communication. But the ancient Sham 
Singh remembered his vow; he clothed himself in 
simple white attire, as one devoted to death, and calling 
on all around him to fight for the Gooroo, who had 
promised everlasting bliss to the brave, he repeatedly 
rallied his shattered ranks, and at last fell a martyr on 
a heap of his slain countrymen. Others might be 
seen standing on the ramparts amid showers of balls, 
waving defiance with their swords, or telling the gun- 
ners where the fair-haired English pressed thickest 
together. Along the stronger half of the battle- 
ments, and for the period of half an hour, the conflict 
ranged sublime in all its terrors. The parapets were 
sprinkled with blood from end to end; the trenches 
were filled with the dead and dying. Amid the deafen- 
ing roar of cannon, and the multitudinous fire of mus- 
ketry, the shouts of triumph or of scorn were yet heard, 
and the flashing of innumerable swords was yet visible; 








or from time to time exploding magazines of powder, 
three bursting shells and beams of wood and banks of 
earth high above the agitated sea of smoke and flame 
which enveloped the host of combatants, and for a mo- 
ment arrested the attention amid all the din and tumult 
of the tremendous conflict. But gradually each de- 
fensible position was captured, and the enemy was 
pressed towards the scarcely fordable river: yet, al- 
though assailed on either side by squadrons of horse 
and battalions of foot, no Sikh offered to submit, and 
no disciple of Govind asked for quarter. They every- 
where showed a front to the victors, and stalked slowly 
and sullenly away, while many rushed singly forth to 
meet assured death by contending with a multitude. 
The victors looked with stolid wonderment upon the 
indomitable courage of the vanquished, and forbore to 
strike when the helpless and the dying frowned una- 
vailing hatred. But the warlike rage, or the calcu- 
lating policy of the leaders, had yet to be satisfied, and 
standing with the slain heaped on all sides around 
them, they urged troops of artillery almost into the 
waters of the Sutlej, to more thoroughly destroy the 
army which had so long scorned their power. No deity 
of heroic fable received the living within the oozy gulphs 
of the oppressed stream, and its current was choked 
with added numbers of the dead, and crimsoned with 
the blood of a fugitive multitude. 
Such is the lust of never-dying- fame. 

3ut vengeance was complete ; the troops, defiled with 
dust and smoke and carnage, stood mute indeed for a 
moment, until the glory of their success rushing upon 
their minds, they gave expression to their feelings, and 
hailed their victorious commanders with reiterated shouts 
of triumph and congratulation. 

This volume is a necessary addition to the 
shelf that contains The History of India, and 
it should be read by all who would thoroughly 
understand the drama now enacting in the 
East. It will make the newspapers much 
more interesting, by rendering them much 
more intelligible. 
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[Continued from page 144.] 

In 1805, substantial relief came to him in 
the form of a pension from the Government of 
£200 a year, and this he generously appor- 
tioned—one half to his mother and sisters, the 
other half to himself. At the same time he 
published by subscription a quarto edition of 
his poems, which was extremely successful, 
placed him above want, and extricated him 
from his embarrassments. 

He was now received into the best society 
in London, and was a frequent visitor at 
Holland House. A dinner there in 1806 is 
thus described : 

Lord Holland asked me to dine at Holland House, in 
company with his illustrious uncle—and now I am come 
to a passage of my life that ought to give inspiring 
recollections. * * * What a proud day 
for me to shake hands with the Demosthenes of his 
time! to converse familiarly with the great man, whose 
sagacity I revered as unequalled; whose benevolence 
was no less apparent in his simple manners—and to 
walk arm-in-arm round the room with him. But I 
must own that, when the great man treated me with 
this condescension, I hardly knew—you will excuse the 
phrase—whether I was standing on my head or my 








feet. Luckily for me, however, Fox drew me into a 
subject on which I was competent to converse. It was 
the Eneid of Virgil. It is disgustingly common for 
shallow critics to talk about the monotony of Virgil's 
heroic characters—unfairly quoting the single line— 
Fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum— 

for Virgil's characters are really varied and richly 
picturesque. In this critical belief I found that the 
great man, with whom I was conversing, agreed with 
me; and I delivered myself so well on the subject, that 
he said at parting “ Mr. Campbell, you must come and 
see me at St. Anne’s Hill, and there we shall talk more 
about these matters.” Lord Holland also told me after- 
wards that Fox said to him aside, “ I like Campbell, he 
is so right about Virgil!” What particularly struck 
me about Charles Fox was, the electric quickness and 
wideness of his attention in conversation. At a table 
of eighteen persons, nothing that was said escaped him; 
and the pattest animadversion on everything that was 
said, came down smack upon us; so that his conversa- 
tion was anything but passively indolent or unformidable. 
be * ° My hope of seeing Charles Fox at 
St. Anne’s Hill was frustrated, alas! by the national 
misfortune of his death. 


In 1808, he published Gertrude of Wyoming, 
which had an enthusiastic reception. But his 
pleasure at this new instance of success was 
destroyed by the insanity, and then the death 
of his only son, on whom he doted. Here isa 
letter from JEFFREY on the subiect of Ger- 
trude. % 


Edinburgh, March Ist, 1809. 
I have seen your Gertrude. The 
sheets were sent to Alison, and he allowed me, though 
very hastily, to peruse them. There is great beauty, 
and great tenderness, and fancy in the work—and I am 
sure it will be very popular, The latter part is exqui- 
sitely pathetic, and the whole touched with those soft 
and skyish tints of purity and truth, which fall like 
enchantment on all minds that can make anything of 
such matters. Many of your descriptions come nearer 
the tone of The Castle of Indolence, than any succeed- 
ing poetry, and the pathos is much more graceful and 
delicate. * * * But there are faults too 
—for which you must be scolded. In the first place it 
is too short—not merely for the delight of the reader— 
but, in some degree, for the development of the story, 
and for. giving full effect to the fine scenes that are 
delineated. It looks almost as if you had cut out large 
portions of it, and filled up the gaps very imperfectly. 
* * * There is little or nothing said, I 
think, of the early love, and of the childish plays of 
your pair, and nothing certainly of their parting, and 
the effects of separation on each—though you had a 
fine subject in his European tour, seeing everything 
with the eyes of a lover—a free man, and a man of the 
woods. ° * . It ends rather abruptly— 
not but that there is great spirit in the description— 
but a spirit not quite suitable to the soft and soothing 
tenor of the poem. The most dangerous faults, how- 
ever, are your faults of diction. There is still a good 
deal of obscurity in many passages—and in others a 
strained and unnatural expression—an appearance of 
labour and hardnesss; you have hammered the metal in 
some places till it has lost all its ductility. These are 
not great faults, but they are blemishes; arfd as dunces 
will find them out—noodles will see them when they 
are pointed to. I wish you had had courage to correct, 
or rather to avoid them—for with you they are faults 
of over-finishing, and not of negligence. I have ano- 
ther fault to charge you with in private—for which I 
am more angry with you than for all the rest. Your 
timidity, or fastidiousness, or some other knavish quality, 
will not let you give your conceptions glowing, and bold, 
and powerful, as they present themselves; but you must 
chasten, and refine, and soften them, forsooth, till half 
their nature angd randeur is chiselled away from them. 
Believe me, my dear C., the world will never know how 
truly you are a great and original poet, till you venture 
to cast before it some of the rough pearls of your fancy. 
Write one or two things without thinking of publication, 
or of what will be thought of them—and let me see 
them, at least if you will not venture them any further. 
I am more mistaken in my prognostics than I ever was 
in my life, if they are not twice as tall as any of your 


* 7 * 
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full-dressed children, ° * I write all 
this to you in a terrible hurry—but tell me instantly 


when your volume is to be out. F. JEFFREY.” 


Let us take another peep at the poet in 

1811: 
Sydenham, July 14, 1811. 

Have the goodness, my dearest Alison, to raise my 
pension, and give my good old mother her share of it. 
I have not heard from her for some time; but her 
answer to the enclosed letter will, I hope, set my mind 
rest. I rejoiced exceedingly to see your favourite 
name in the pages of Jeffrey, the critic-king. I havea 
liking for him, as I have for Buonaparte, on account of 





at 


his great abilities. . - - By the way, 
the abuse, which it is the fashion to lavish upon this 
extraordinary enemy of our country, seems to me in the 


very worst spirit of English taste and intellect that ever 
our history betrayed. We scorned Philip, we laughed 


not ill-naturedly at Louis XIV.; but at this Buonaparte 
we gnash our teeth and laugh—with the laugh of 
wretches on the wheel. Either he is more respectable 
than low, or we are grown a parcel of cowards, 





not to t him with dignity. Perhaps, in my feelings 
towards the Gallic Usurper—* wretch,” “ tyrant,” as 
we charitably call him—there may be some personal 
bias; for I must confess that, ever since he shot the 
bookseller in Germany, I have had a warm side to him. 
{t was sacrificing an offering by the hand of Genius to 
the manes of the victims immolated by the trade: and 











I only 1 we had Nap. here for a short time, to cut 
out a few of our own cormorants. Scott’s Vision I have 
seen a part of. It is bold and dignified, and quite 
worthy of him. * ° * As to the cause 





ot the Spaniards and Portuguese, I do not blush to own 
that I can hardly pronounce a blessing on it. At this 


moment there are thousands—in the course of the year 
there are scores of thousands—of miserable Africans, 
groaning under the positive sanction of the slave-trade, 
by those two nations. - ” My neighbour, 


Mr. Marryat, M.P., a man who now execrates the slave- 
trade, has given me convincing documents in the papers 
forwarded. While this horror continues, I care not if 
the Peninsula were swamped. 71> ws 

Here is a reminiscence of a poet not so well 
known as he deserves to be. 


GRAHAME, 


I propose to send to one of the periodical works a 
biographical notice of the life and writings of my poor 
friend Grahame. But so small a part of James’s value 
lay in his poetry, that I feel it difficult to express my 
real sentiments about it. There are anecdotes, too, 
which would interest such a reader as you; but the 
great rookery of the reading and talking world have 





A 
ly things in their left sides called hearts—mere 
pulsations, as they are happily called in “ Self-Control.” 
One of the most endearing cir 


0 


istances which I re- 
was his singing. I shall never 
forget one summer evening that we agreed to sit up all 
night, and go together to Arthur’s Seat to see the sun 
rise. We sat, accordingly, all night in his delightful 
parlour—the seat of so many happy remembrances ! 
We then went and saw a beautiful sunrise. I returned 
home with him, for I was living in his honse at the 
time. He was unreserved in all his devoutest feelings 


before mx , 








member of Grahame, 





; and from the beauty of the morning scenery 
and the recent death of his sister, our conversation 
took 4 serious turn, on the proofs of infinite benevolence 
im the creation, and the goodness of God. As I retired 
to my own bed I overheard his devotions—not his 
prayer, but a hyn 





mm which he sung, and with a power 
and inspiration beyond himself, and beyond anything 
else. At that time he was a str i 






voiced and com- 











manding-looking man. The ré nbrance of his large, 
express features when he climbed the hill, and of his 
organ-like voice in praising God, is yet fresh and ever 
pleasing in my mind. But it is rendered a sad recol- 
lection from contrasting his then energy with a falter- 
ing and fallen man which he afterwards n 


ee ef 
In 1814, he visited Paris, after the Peace, 
and, indeed, from his receipt of his pension, 
until 1816, his life appears to have been most 
agri eable, mingling with the very best society 
in the metropolis. Of his visit to Paris he 
has preserved the following reminiscence. 


Speaking one evening of his visit to Paris, in 1814, 
he dwelt with much satisfaction on his having had the 
honour of escorting Mrs. Siddons, through the Louvre, 
and of meeting John Kemble and her at the house of 
Madame de Stat]. But one night on their way home, 
after dining there, Kemble and the Poet got into a 
warm dispute about the respective merits of actors and 
authors. Kemble very kindly offered to introduce him 
to Talma, whom he praised as the greatest of living 
men, “I was piqued,” said Campbell, “for the honour 
of my own craft, and told him frankly that I had no 
great ambition for M. Talma’s personal notice; but if 
he had any distinguished author among his French 
acquaintances, I should be proud of his introduction ” 
— Talma, sir, is my friend,” said Coriolanus, with 
marked emphasis.—“ Yes; but that does not alter the 
question”—for we were both in a humour to contest the 
point—“ he is not an author!” In this way the con- 
versation went on till it came to “Well, then, you 
decline my introduction on the ground that—” —“ Yes,” 
I interrupted, “on the ground that he is an actor, not a 
constructor of dramas.”—“ Pardon me, sir, this is per- 
sonal; the carriage, I fear, is becoming inconvenient for 
two.”—“ Not at all; but if you find it, so, you can 
alight.”——“ ’Tis my carriage, sir.”—“ Oh, very well— 
lll alight ; arrétez!° and, in alighting, the indignant 
Poet turned round, saying, “ This comes of being over- 
intimate with players !”—“ Next morning,” said Camp- 
bell, “I was astir very early, and with a faint recol- 
lection of what had happened, I went immediately to 
my Roscius. The great actor was just out of bed; and 
hearing my name,—*“ Ah, my dear friend, I am very 
glad tosee you. I was just sitting down to ask you 
to dine with me.”—“To meet Talma, of course?” 
—* Come and see.” So I went; and a most delightful 
evening we spent. Nota syllable did he remember of 
having dropped me like a loose parcel in the mud !” 





He made a tour in Germany, and at Bonn, 
met Arndt, the poet, of whom he thus speaks : 

I had conceived a sort of prejndice against Arndt, 
before I knew him. I heard his abilities as a poet, and 
his value as a patriot, highly spoken of. All strangers 
go to hear his lectures. He is considered the greatest 
ornament of the University, excepting Schlegel; and 
when Germany rose against the French, his writings, 
his war-songs, and his personal influence were supposed 
to be of the value of an entire army to the cause of his 
country. I had an ill-founded idea that he was a hard, 
stern character; and when Welcher introduced me to 
him, I made him a bow, ceremonious enough for Schlegel 
himself. He was dressed in a peasant’s frock, having 
just come from working in his garden, * “ 2. 
I had that morning been reading his songs, which re- 
minded me of Burns; I thought, also, that his counte- 
nance, and fiery, dark eyes, resembed the heaven-taught 
ploughman’s physiognomy. He stared a moment as if 
surprised at my bow, and then rebuked me by coming 
up with a smile and taking and shaking me by both 
hands. He is about fifty-five, and resembles what 
Burns would have been, if he had led a temperate life 
to these years. This was our first meeting. You may 
be sure I made him no more formal bows, and have 
spent many pleasant hours under his roof. His con- 
versation is as original as you could wish, or imagine a 
poet’s to be. At times, perhaps, there is a little Ger- 
man theorism in it, but I never could find in my heart 
to contradict him, for he converses with the very essence 
bonhommie. * * I know not what revolutionary 
materials there may be in these States, for they are 
scattered dominions; but here, I take upon me to say, 
there are none but what the government itself may 
wilfully create. Ea ie 


On his return he undertook the editorship 
of the New Monthly Magazine, and established 
the University of London, in conjunction with 
Lord Brovenam, to whom he suggested the 
plan. This is his first letter on the subject. 


* I have had a double quick time of em- 
loyment since I saw you. In addition to the business 
of the Magazine, I have had that of the University in a 


formidable shape. Brougham, who must have popu- 
larity among Dissenters, propounded the matter to 
them. The delegates, of almost all the dissenting 
bodies in London, came to a conference at his summons. 
At the first meeting, it was decided that there should 


ae 





be theological chairs, partly Church of England and 


partly Presbyterian. I had instructed all friends of 
the University to resist any attempt to make usa 
theological body; but Brougham, Hume, and John 
Smith, came away from the first meeting, saying:— 
“ We think with you, that the introduction of divinity 
will be mischievous; but we must yield to the dissenters, 
with Irving at their head. We must have a theological 
college.” I immediately waited on the Church of 
England men, who had already subscribed to the num- 
ber of a hundred, and said to them:—You see our 
paction is broken; I induced you to subscribe, on the 
faith that no ecclesiastical interest, English or Scotch 
should predominate in our scheme; but the dissenters 
are rushing in—What do you say? They—that is, 
the Church of England friends of the scheme—con- 
certed that I should go, commissioned from them, to 
say at the conference, that either the Church of Eng- 
land must predominate, or else there must be no church 
influence. I went with this commission; I debated the 
matter with the dissenters. Brougham, Hume, and 
John Smith, who had before deserted me, changed sides, 
and came over to me. Irving and his party stoutly 
opposed me; but I succeeded, at last, in gaining a com- 
plete victory. * * The dissenters themselves, 
I must say, behaved with extreme candour: they would 
not even suffer me to conclude my reply to Mr. Irving, 
but exclaimed, “Enough enough. We are convinced, 
and concede the point, that the University shall be 
without religious rivalship.” The scene concluded 
amicably; Lord Althorp appeared on the part of the 
church, and coincided in the decision. 

A directory of the association, for the scheme of the 
University, is to meet in my house, on Monday; and 
everything promises well. * * You cannot con- 
ceive what anxiety I have undergone, whilst I imagined 
that the whole beautiful project was likely to be 
reduced to a mere dissenters’ University! But I have 
no more reason to be dissatisfied with the dissenters, 
than with the hundred Church of England subscribers, 
whose interests I have done my best to support. J 
regard this as an eventful day in my life.—T. ©. 


The next year he was elected Lord Rector 
of Glasgow University, and delivered his in- 
augural speech, which he thus describes : 

My inaugural speech had less the impress of thought, 
and was less copious than it would have been, if I had 
bestowed on it the time that was laid out on the 
lectures. Yet, altogether, it went off very well. It 
was spoken from notes, and not previously written out, 
or got by heart,—more than as to the thoughts, and 
general cast of expression. As my evil genius for the 
time being would have it, I left my notes at home; and 
when I found out my mistake, 1 was ready to drop 
down with apprehension. But, strange to tell, at that 
alarming moment, a look and a nod from the Rey. Dr. 
Mac G. on the bench beside me—the very man who 
had most violently opposed my election—recalled, by 
some accidental association, the idea whch should next 
follow! I got back the clue of association, and went 
through famously.—T.C, 


Soon after this, his wife died, and he writes 
“IT am alone; and I feel I need to be sometime 
alone—prostrated in heart before that great 
Being who can alone forgive my errors.” And 
on another occasion he said that “he was 
alone in the world ; his wife, and the child of 
his hopes were dead; and his only surviving 
child was consigned to a living tomb.” 

His friends, too, began to depart, mown 
down by death. Kempix and Mrs. Sippons 
peer him, and the weight of age was upon 
him. But even then the poet’s soul vindicated 
its immortality. Jt was ever young; as this 
little poem proves, 

TO FLORINE. 
Could I bring lost youth back again, 
And be what I have been, 
T’d court you in a gallant strain, 
My young and fair Florine ! 
But mine’s the chilling age that chides 
Devoted rapture’s glow ; 
And Love that conquers all besides, 
Finds Time a conquering foe. 
Farewell! We’re severed, by our fate, 
As far as night from noon ; 
You came into this world so late— 
And J depart so soon! 
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His next enterprise was in favour of the 
Poles, to whose cause he gallantly adhered to 
the last. He then published his “ Life ‘of 
Mrs. Stppons,” and, in 1834, undertook a 
voyage to Algiers. His Letters from the South 
contain the narrative of this excursion. On 
his return he visited Scotland, from which he 
transmits the following notabilia. 

Brougham has quite recovered. His mind has put 
on its best, and most natural looks of health, and 
athletie vigour. He is to be among you next session; 
and, by Jove, ye will hear him, both Whigs and Tories 
—and the Bishops above all. * ® 

My sense of honour restrains me from trusting to 
paper the many interesting remarks on men and things 
I have had from him. * * But when conver- 
sation is written, there is no saying where it may get 
to. We are on the friendliest terms, but have had 
disputes upon sundry subjects—e. g. this morning we 
had a blow-up about the pronunciation of London—he 
calls it Zunnon ! Yesterday he threatened to make a 
stir about my pension n it being equal to ’s, which, 
to be serious, I conjured him not to do. Oh, little does 
the world know—not even you, my best friend—what 
sore, sore mortification this proud heart of mine feels at 
my needing a pension at all! May the day come 
before I die, when I shall be able to give it up! * * 

Mrs. Brougham (mother of the peer) whom I had 
expected to find, from her marble bust in London, to be 
a stately Roman-like matron, is not stately, but the 
sweetest pattern of aged suavity that can be imagined. 
% ? Her granddaughter, who, it is feared, is 
dying, is very mild and sensible im the little she says. 
Intent, however, on getting as much of Brougham’s 
coliversation as I could, I have been but little with the 
ladies; but last night I read poetry to them, and 
talked all the evening about Algiers. Lord B.’s sister, 
Miss B., is a very cheerful agreeable woman. 





And these anecdotes of other men of note : 

How many interesting anecdotes float on the surface 
of conversation, which are never remembered. I have 
written to you mapy litte circumstances that struck me 
in the company of Grattan. I gave some of these to 
our little society, and endeavoured to communicate to 
our transatlantics some idea of the brilliant, and un- 
paralleled conversation of Grattan. But Grattan’s 
eloquence, though founded in a false, artificial taste, 
had become natural to him. His very pronunciation 
was like that of a foreigner; but still it was natural, 
and the artificial Grattan was—strange to say—the 
most natural being you could meet. I told (what I 
had heard myself) his answer to a Tory, who was 
praising an Irish Orange bishop, whose name I forget. 
It was said of him that he strangled a man with his 
own hands during the rebellion. “What is your ob- 
jection to that bishop?” quoth the Tory. “Is he 
not learned, pious, and so forth?” “Oh, yes,” said 
Grattan, “very learned, and very pious; but he is fond 
of blood, and prone to intoxication.” 

Rogers backed my Grattanism by one still better:— 
Grattan was once violently attacked in the Irish House 
of Commons by an inveterate Orangeman, who made a 
miserable speech. In reply, Grattan said,—“i shall 
make no other remark on the personalities of the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last, than—As he 
rose without a friend, so he has sat down without 
an enemy.” Was ever contempt so concentrated im 
expression ? 

A new edition of his poems, Mr. Moxon’s 
Shakspeare, and the Life of Petrarch, next 
engaged him, and at this time he wrote, as he 
informs us, fourteen hours a day. He relieved 
his labour by playing with children, of whom 
he was passionately fond, and of which we 
have here a delightful reminiscence. 

The Poet's love for children, and the delight with 
which he talked and listened to them, were beautiful 
features in his character; and, though often noticed in 
these pages, are finely illustrated by a little incident 
which occurred in one of his evening walks, at this 
time, which he has thus recorded : 


I hold it a religious duty 

To love and worship children’s beauty. 

They’ve least the taint of earthly clod 

They’re freshest from the hand of God. 





With heavenly looks they make us sure 
The Heaven that made them must be pure. 
We love them not in earthly fashion, 

But with a beatific passion. 

I chanced to, yesterday behold 

A maiden child of Beauty’s mould. * * 
The little charmer to my view 

Was sculpture brought to life anew. 

I stopped the enchantress, and was told, 
Though tall, she was but four years old. 
Her guide so grave an aspect wore, 

I could not ask a question more. * m 
*T was then I with regret grew wild— 

Oh beauteous, interesting child ! 

Why asked I not thy home and name ? 

My courage failed me—more’s the shame. 
But where abides this jewel rare ? 

Oh, ye that own her; tell me where! 

For sad it makes my heart, and sore, 

To think I ne’er may meet her more !”’ 

Haunted by this infant beauty, and finding, after 
many inquiries, no clue to her name and family, he 
resorted to the last alternative of advertising her in a 
morning paper. This also failed; for, although he 
received various answers—some in jest, others in earnest 
—the name of the faéry child remains a profound 
secret. 

And here is another incident of the same 
class equally touching and beautiful. 

The picture now known to the reader as “ Latilla’s 
Child,” was first exhibited in Oolnaghi’s window. 
Every morning, on his way from Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields 
to the Literary Union, Campbell had to pass the win- 
dow; and, on coining opposite, walked deliberately up 
“to have another peep at the little roguish sprite,” as 
he called it. He did not know why, but the picture 
was ever before his eyes—it seemed to follow him; and 
when he sat down at night in his “lonely chambers,” 
the “little minx” was constantly looking at him—* In 
short, if ever poet was haunted by a painted faéry, I 
was. ‘Well,’ I said to myself, ‘i think I can buy it; 
and it will be pleasant company these long evenings; a 
few guineas for such a piece of art will be well spent.’ 
So I went boldly in to Conaghi, and asked the price.” 
“ Thirty guineas—only thirty!” I came immediately 
out, wishing I had not asked the price—for thirty 
guineas, 1 can tell you, were no trifle to me at the time. 
I went back to my chambers with the sad conviction 
that much printing had left me nothing for painting. 
But still I could find no rest; I was fascinated—and in 
trying to pass the shop next morning, the temptation 
was irresistible. It was useless to plead poverty—in I 
went; bought—paid for it; and there the little sly 
minx (pointing to the picture) has been laughing at me 
ever since. 

CampBE LL took his niece to live with him in 
1841, But his health was now fast declining. 
His Pilgrim of Glencoe had not been success- 
ful; and he was again in difficulties. He re- 
solved to quit his native land, and with much 
grief he betook himself to Boulogne, where he 
lived in comfort and calm for two years. In 
1844 his health failed, his strength decayed, 
and it was apparent that the hand of death 
was upon him. His biographer forthwith pro- 
ceeded to him to attend upon his last moments, 
and so did his no less faithful friend Mr. 
Moxon. The state in which they found him 
is thus described : 

It was curious to observe a Religieuse—one of the 
Sisters of Charity—keeping watch at the Poet’s bed- 
side during the night—expressing a tender solicitude 
for his comfort, and performing the duties of an ex- 
perienced nurse. But yet it was a sad proof of exile 
—sick and a stranger—to be thus watched. Her 
attention, however, was rendered doubly acceptable by 
its motive—that of Christian charity. 

I have passed great part of the day at the sufferer’s 
bedside. The conversation was very limited, carried on 
in whispers; he is not able to connect more than two 
or three sentences at a time. It was thought doubtful 
at one time this morning whether he was quite ¢on- 
scious of what was said in his presence. Of the fact, 
however, a little artifice soon furnished us with proof. 
We were speaking of his poems. MHohenlinden was 


named; when, affecting not to remember the author of 


that splendid lyric, a guess was hazarded that it was by 
a Mr. Robinson. * * “No,” said the Poet 
calmly but distinctly, “it was one Tom Campbell.” 





A few days after, the following affecting 

scene took place : 
_ June 12th.—He has passed a tolerable night—sleep- 
ing at intervals, and taking a little food when it was 
offered to him; but there is nothing encouraging—no 
actual improvement; and if at all changed since yester- 
day, it is for the worse. We have altered his position 
frequently—from a recumbent to a half-siiting posture, 
by which the respiration is somewhat relieved. 

By his desire, I again read the prayers for the sick— 
followed by various texts of Scripture, to which he 
listened with deep attention—suppressing as much as 
he could, the sound of his own breathing—which had 
become almost laborious. At the conclusion he said— 
“It is very soothing!” At another time I read to him 
passages from the Epistles and Gospels—directing his 
attention, as well as I could, to the comforting assurance 
they contained of the life and immortality brought to 
light by the Saviour. When this was done, I asked 
him, “ Do you believe all this?” “Oh, yes!” he re- 
plied, with emphasis—“ I do!”—His manner all this 
time was deeply solemn and affeeting. 

On the following day at a quarter after four 
o'clock, June 15th, 1844, the spirit of Toomas 
CAMPBELL passed, without a struggle, into the 
hands of its God. 

And so ends the history of one of the 
greatest and most enduring of the British 

“ : 
: ~~.aae the whole a pleasing and a happy 





The Life of the Rev. John Macdonald, 4.M., late 
Missionary Minister from the Free Church of Scot- 
land at Calcutta; including Selections from his Diary 
and Letters. By the Rey. W. K. Twrexpip, Minister 
of Free Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: 
Johnstone, 


We have no doubt that Mr. MAcpoNALD was a very 
good man, and a very sincere man, but certainly he was 
avery weak .aan, his weakness being only exceeded by 
that of his biographer, who has exhibited the worst 
possible taste in the selection of passages from his diary 
and correspondence. 

The fact is that Mr. MacponaLp was a fanatic, 
that is to say, a monomaniac, and in his insane moments 
he was in the habit of committing to paper his wild 
fancies and heterogeneous thoughts. Becausé these 
were upon religious topics, and are thickly interlarded 
with texts and scriptural phrases, and very irreverent 
use of the divine name and attributes, Mr. Twrepie 
has swpposed them to be wondérful outpourings of 
rational piety, and he has taken them of those for the 
purpose of fillmg the pages of this biography. 

Now we can honestly affirm that, amid all the wagon- 
loads of trash that have been submitted to our inspec- 
tion during the six years we have been recording here 
the progress of publication, we have never seen so much 
nonsense crammed mto the same number of pages. We 
turn over leaf after leaf, hoping to find something 
rational, but in vain. Everywhere a string of such 
exclamations as these, and which to us appear as nigh 
to blasphemy as anything not so intended could be: 
“© for the candle of the Lord to shine on me.” “I 
wondered at the marvellous condescension of God in 
listening to my prayers and answering them so.” This 
is the style of a book which might have been made 
extremely interesting and instructive, but which coyld 
only be relished by persons still more feeble-minded 
than either the biographer or his hero. 








PHILOSOPHY. 

An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought; 
A Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
Winr1Am Tuomson, M. A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. London ; 
W. Pickering. 1849. 

Wurze logical science is on one hand extended 

beyond its just boundary, it is on the other toa 

much neglected, and wrongly declared to be 
useless or worse than useless, Since Mriton 

Fr represented his Satanic Majesty “ pleasing the 








ear with persuasive accents, and making the 
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worse appear the better reason,”—logic has 
been stigmatised by a portion of mankind as 
mere sophistry, decidedly inimical to the elu- 
cidation of truth, and tending to the subversion 
of right reasoning. To such persons we would 
reply in the words of that trite but excellent 
truism, that “all things have their use, as well 
as abuse.” Even medical science may in some 
isolated case have been used for destroying in- 
stead of sustaining human life; but surely no 
one would on that account deny its value and 
utility. And if any one shall use a logical 
process of deduction for the purpose of sup- 
porting a false proposition, certain it is that he 
is merely arguing not reasoning, and that he 
has from ignorance or wilfulness made a wrong 
application of the science. Logic, in short, 
rightly considered, is a means of attaining 
truth,—a test for discovering error. It is to 
the mind what geography is to the earth: the 
mountains and lakes existed before maps were 
invented, and so did man think and reason 
before the laws of thought were known as a 
science. To pursue the simile, a traveller may, 
if he please, use the geographical map for the 
purpose of choosing a wrong road, or he may 
mistake the locality of the destination he has 
in view; so may the logician work from a 
false thesis,—but neither of the cases militates 
against the truth of the respective sciences. 

As ABERCROMBIE says in his valuable work 
on “The Intellectual Powers”—“ Before we 
admit the validity of an argument, we must 
carefully examine the truth of the premise or 
data which the reasoner assumes, and not only 
attend to the authenticity of the facts, but 
whether the principles are legitimately appli- 
cable to them. For the principles may be true, 
and the facts authentic, yet the reasoning may 
be unsound from the principles being applied 
to facts to which they have no relation.” This 
may sometimes, but not necessarily occur in 
the syllogistic mode of reasoning. We have 
long since proved the fallacy of Locxs’s cen- 
sure and ridicule of AristorLE, when he says 
“Tf syllogisms must be taken for the only proper 
instrument of reason and means of knowledge, 
it will follow that, before AristoTLE, there 
was no man that did or could know anything 
by reason. But God has not been so sparing 
to men, to make barely two-legged creatures, 
and left it to ArisroTLe to make them 
rational.” The absurdity of this plausible 
argument is well shown by Dr. WHaTeE.ey in 
his “ Elements of Logic,” where he says “ This 
is not at all less absurd than if any one, on 
being told of the discoveries of modern 
chemists respecting caloric, and on hearing 
described the process by which it is conducted 
through a boiler into the water, which it con- 
verts into a gas of sufficient elasticity to over- 
come the pressure of the atmosphere, &c., 
should reply ‘If all this were so, it would 
follow that before the time of these chemists, 
no one ever did or could make any liquid 
boil.’” Volumes might be written in defence 
of logic, but which, however, is not our pro- 
vince; and much might be said of its value, as 
a branch of mental culture,—the correct habit 
of thinking which it induces, and the impor- 
tant results to be derived therefrom. But this 
belongs rather to the subject itself than a re- 
view of it; and we can only say that the author 
of “The Laws of Thought” has succeeded most 
admirably in his task, which is certainly one 
requiring great erudition and discernment. 
The work before us contains a careful exami- 
nation and comparison of authorities, ancient 
as well as modern. It is characterized by a 
solidity of reasoning and accuracy of deduction 





not always to be met with in treatises even on 


such subjects. It is at once learned and com- 
prehensible, and shows with remarkable clear- 
ness the true sphere and right application of 
logic. In describing the nature of the science 
he says: 

Logic, then, like philosophy, of which it is a part, 
arises from the reflection of the mind upon its own pro- 
cesses; a logician is not one who thinks, but one who 
can declare how he thinks. This important distinction, 
which has been too often neglected, must govern all 
researches into the history of the science. Logie has 
been defined to be the science of the necessary laws of 
thought. But this definition requires a few words of 
explanation. Our thoughts indeed are formed by laws; 
and when we conceive, abstract, define, judge, and 
deduce, we put in practice so many ascertainable prinei- 
ples. But does logic simply explain these laws in 
themselves, or contemplate them in their uses, as assisting 
and regulating our efforts in searching after knowledge? 
This distinction is analogous to that which is drawn 
between anatomy and physiology, the former of which 
simply examines what are the parts of the human frame, 
and the latter, the science of life, dwells upon the uses 
and development of the parts. ° + e 
In the former case we can only put in requisition what 
may be called pure logic, which is defined to be the 
science of the necessary laws of thought in their own 
nature ; whilst the latter case belongs to applied logic, 
or the science of the necessary laws of thought as em- 
ployed in attaining truth.” 


The following distinction is worthy of re- 
mark : 

Thus whilst pure logic only treats of arguments that 
are certain and irrefutable, applied logic is compelled to 
admit and to guage the value of such an argument as 
this, “all men seek revenge, and therefore Theophilus 
will avenge himself;” where the premise, not being true 
of all men without exception, will taint the conclusion 
with its own uncertainty. 


Logic, it has been well said, is “the grammar 
of reasoning,” but it must not be mistaken for 
causality. It is an analysation of the process 
of thought—not thought itself. This point our 
author well elucidates when he shows with 
what logic has, and with what it has not, to do. 

Every act of thought is a thought about something ; 
it has matter as well as form. Every common noun is 
a sign of the act of conception; thus, crystal is a con- 
ception formed from comparing together many inorganic 
bodies which have spontaneously assumed certain regular 
forms; animal, a conception from comparing many live 
creatures. * * * Logic, not being concerned 
with the things that thoughts are formed from, ranks 
the two together: it is for mineralogy and zoology to 
distinguish between them. Logic only knows them for 
their formal or logical value. Are they conceptions ? 
are they judgments, syllogisms, definitions, or genera ? 
Occupied only with the bare laws of thinking, logic must 
leave to other sciences the considerations of the various 
matters upon which these laws operate. In these 
thoughts—“ life is short,” —“ Mirabeau was said to have 
been poisoned,”—the radii of a circle are equal,’—we 
have only one form or law of thinking, namely judg- 
ment, exhibited in connexion with various things or 
matter. 

Mr. Tuomson speaks of “ logic as a science 
rather than an art.” Certainly in its principles 
it is so, but surely in its application, is it not 
(if we may be allowed the term) a mental art ? 
for though not, as in sculpture, occupied in 
chiseling a figure,—it is a process employed for 
the development of a form of thought,—a men- 
tal result is produced, as clearly as a painting 
is by an artist. 

In another portion of this work we notice 
some excellent remarks on the frequent ob- 
security and inaccuracy of language and the 
embarrassment thence arising. ‘There are 
also observations on the development of lan- 
guage under the influence of civilization, for, 
as ideas increase, a corresponding increase of 





words must be required to express them,—till 
so analytic and refined does a language become, 
that even the most fleeting colours of thought 
have “a local habitation and a name.” 

After carrying the reader, in a most delight- 
fully perspicuous style, through the various 
divisions of logic, syllogisms, inferences, in- 
ductions, notations, categories, and analogies, — 
the learned author concludes with the following 
remarks :— 


These hints may be sufficient to guide a student in 
applying the principles of pure logic to the practice of 
analysis. If this little work is hastily examined and 
cast aside, the reader will not have become a logician; 
he will have learned the unimportant fact that upon 
this or that disputed doctrine, the author held this or 
that opinion, and his knowledge will gono further. In- 
stead of learning logic, he will know an insignificant 
fact in logical history. The mistake is not uncommon; 
—we inquire what Aristotle and Bishop Butler said on 
morality, and we think we have studied moral philoso- 
phy; we read the ‘Organon,’ and call ourselves logicians. 
History presides over these and other facts; we are in 
her domain when we use our books in this narrow 
spirit. Philosophy does not exist until the mind of the 
student begins to work for itself with the principles it 
receives historically, to decompose, and to compose anon, 
to criticize the arguments employed, to essay at least 
to push the confines of truth farther into the wilds of 
error and ignorance, and to leave her a wider territory. 
Let those who wish to possess the intellect they have 
received from above, in the depth and clearness, the 
sober composure, the calm activity which a high 
degree of culture can alone bestow, venture to study 
logic in a larger spirit than the merely historical. Let 
them become dialecticians, not in the sense which the 
sophist attached to that name, but rather in that which 
the scourge of sophists gave it. Let them not use so 
excellent a weapon as the reason in mere play, with a 
guarded point and bated edge, but let them keep it 
sheathed, sharpened, and shining, till a battle has to be 
fought against an error. Let them watch for them- 
selves the processes gone through in completing any 
science. Ifthe rules given in books are erroneous, let 
them try to correct, if imperfect to complete them: 
or, if experience verifies their truth and utility, let them 
be regarded with a degree of trust greater than could 
have been awarded to them before, when they stood in 
books, the mere historical record of others men’s philo- 
sophy. No one who has studied logic in this conscien- 
tious spirit, has ever found it trifling or useless. 


This work has already received public ap- 
proval, and now appears much enlarged in a 
second edition. ‘To all who are desirous of 
studying the subject of which it treats, we 
strongly recommend this volume. It has the 
advantage of being one of the latest works on 
logic, thus building its system on the foundation 
and experience of the past. In conclusion we 
may say, that by his deep research into the 
opinions of previous writers, his careful ad- 
mission of some, his well judged rejection of 
others, and his excellent arrangement, Mr. 
Txomson has succeeded in making this treatise 
one of the most valuable works of the day, and 
certainly the most comprehensible ever written 
on the subject. 





Lectures addressed chiefly to the Working 
Classes. By W.J. Fox, M.P. Published 
from the Reporter’s Notes. Volume IV. 
London: C. Fox. 1849. 


Tue sixteen lectures contained in this volume 
were all, with four exceptions, delivered at the 
National Hall of the Working Classes in the 
7 ge of 1846; and, consequently, many of 
the subjects of which they treat, and many 
allusions which they contain, bear reference to 
the events then occupying public attention. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that on this 
account the matter of which they are composed 
is out of date; on the contrary, the topics all 
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involve general questions, upon which it must 
ever be the concern of mankind to judge 
aright. Many of these, however, are too 
directly political, and border too closely upon 
questions which, though, had they always been 
discussed in a right spirit, might long ago have 
been satisfactorily settled, have yet given rise 
to so much party feeling and political rancour, 
as to be scarcely suited to the columns of a 
neutral journal. And this the more especially 
that within the limits of a publication such as 
Tue Criric, it is impossible to write a running 
commentary upon all the opinions advocated 
in every work under review. Much there 
must frequently occur in our extracts, from 
which we do not entirely agree, and for which 
we cannot hold ourselves responsible. Our 
plan is, to the best our abilities, to indicate 
the literary merit of the work under our notice, 
to describe the tone, whether candid and chris- 
tian, or bitter and bigoted, in which it is written, 
and then by extracts, permit our readers to 
judge for themselves of the soundness or error of 
the author’s views. To balance the arguments 
for and against every new opinion directly or 
incidentally taught in every book we review 
would occupy more time and space than are 
allotted to us. There are also some opinions, 
from which, though we may dissent, our rules 
preclude us from expressing our own views, 
and those it is impossible in our extracts alto- 
gether to avoid. Occasionally, indeed, when 
it does not transgress our regulations, we set 
forth our own opinions in the text, and for 
these we do hold ourselves answerable. They 
are never expressed without due consideration, 
and, though they may be mistaken, they are 
neither hastily formed nor lightly uttered. 
It is our endeavour to write in the spirit re- 
commended by Locks, as the only right and 
rational one wherein to regard the opinions of 
other men. “We should do well” says this 
philosopher, “ to commiserate our mutual 
ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all 
the gentle and fair ways of information, and 
not instantly to treat others ill, as obstinate and 
perverse, because they will not renounce their 
own, and receive our opinions, or at least those 
we would force upon them, when it is more 
than probable that we are no less obstinate in 
not embracing some of theirs. For where 
is the man that has incontestible evidence of 
the truth of all that that he holds, or the false- 
hood of all he condemns; or can say, that he 
has examined to the bottom, all his own or 
other men’s opinions? ‘The necessity of be- 
lieving without knowledge, may, upon very 
slight grounds in this fleeting state of action 
and blindness we are in, should make us more 
busy and careful to inform ourselves than con- 
strain others; at least those who have not 
examined thoroughly to the bottom all their 
own tenets, must confess they are unfit to 
prescribe to others, and are unreasonable 
In imposing that as truth on other men’s 
belief, which they themselves have not 
searched into, nor weighed the arguments 
of probability on which they should receive or 
reject it.” * 

And not more consonant to sound reason 
and true philosophy is the advice contained in 
the above than it is to the spirit of that religion 
delivered by sr Divine Master when he con- 
descended in a tcne of humility which it is our 
chief business on earth to imitate, to become a 
partaker of our infirmities, that he might 
enable us to rise above them. 





* Essay concerning Human Understanding. Vol. II, Book 
IV. Chapter 10, and part of the 4th section, 


Moreover, a doubt frequently gives rise toa 
firmer establishment of truth; as indeed, we 
rather suspect that all earnest conviction has 
begun in doubt. Truth, to an earnest and 
sincere mind, is too sacred and solemn a thing 
to be received without conclusive proof that; it 


reasoning be made self-evident, or be shown to 
be the word of Him who cannot lie. 

These lectures, addressed? to the people by 
one who has identified himself with them, are 
full of vigour and earnestness. They bear the 
impress of being the genuine expression of real 
and deep feelings. We are also led to believe 
them the last words of their author—the health 
of Mr. Fox it seems, being in so failing a condi- 
tion as to preclude the hope of further labour 
in the service of the public ; but in this respect 
we trust we may be mistaken. 

The first lecture, and one of the best, is on 
the Duties of the Press towards the people. 
Much has been said and truly of the corrup- 
tion of the press; but Mr. Fox shows us that 
corruption is not peculiar to the press. He 
then continues: 

If, then, this use of arms, the practice of law, of reli- 
gion, of legislation,—if all these things be degraded in- 
to mere sordid trades, what wonder that the press should 
be so too; that there should be those who talk of going 
into its market for talent, as they would talk of buying 
cattle in Smithfield. In such a corruption and per- 
version of the press, its records cease to be regarded as 
truth; its arguments cease to carry with them power of 
persuasion, because there is no conviction of their sin- 
cerity and earnestness; its whole scope and tendency 
becomes an object of suspicion, because experience has 
shown that they have been directed to party and _sinis- 
ter purposes. Thus a barrier is raised against that 
benignant influence which has already done so much 
good and is capable of effecting so much more. In all 
those who wield this mighty power, there should be a 
consciousness of a nobler calling—a sense of higher 
aims. As no man should meddle with the functions 
of arms, of law, of religion, or of legislation, unless with 
more exalted views of grander purposes than that of merely 
serving himself, so no man should meddle with the press 
simply and only with a view to serve himself, or he 
will prostitute it to undue influences and dishonourable 
courses, to secure that petty advantage. Truth, justice, 
the rights of his fellow-men, the intellectual and moral 
development of the people, these should be his objects; 
jealous watchfulness over the perpetrators of wrong, the 
ardent assertion and defence of what is right; these are 
the qualities which should distinguish those whose hand 
is upon the very ark of, who have to do that by which 
millions are either exalted er degraded. And there are 
very many who are ready to require these things of the 
persons connected with the press, but of whom I would 
ask a few questions in their turn; I would say, you are 
not writers, you are only readers; but that does not 
exonerate you from all duties, more especially when you 
talk of the duties of other people. None of you like 
to see falsehood in the press if it tells against your party 
in politics, or your sect of religion; but there is that 
within you which regards with favour the same thing 
when it tends to promote the objects of the class to 
which you belong, and which blames the press when it 
does not subscribe these objects? Are there not those 
who regard the press as a useful thing to teach others 
their duties, but disclaim any application of the same 
test to their own conduct? Are there not those who 
regard rather the quantity than the quality of the 
article they purchase, and who, when they go into the 
press market look only to getting the most for their 
money, careless of the intellectual nutriment offered to 
their own and vheir children’s minds? You, then, who 
talk of the corruption of the press, look to your own, by 
which you have fostered that which you censure. Let 
the public look to the encouragement which it grants to 
different kinds of publications, and learn to be more 
strict and stern with those whose ebullitions are notori- 
ous; and let them be more liberal, kind, and generous, 
when there is a hearty and sincere desire to do the 
public service. Let the public at large do this, and then 
we shall haye a right to exact fromiall connegted withthe 








is truth, that is, it must, either by a chain of 


duties. 


The next is from the second of two lectures 
on the Political Morality of Shakspere’s Plays. 
SHAKSPERE. 


the genuine estimate formed by Shakspere of military 
heroism, as shown in his pictures of old Greek and 
Trojan heroes, in the play of “ Troilus and Cressida. 
Shakspere abominates sham heroes as much as Thomas 
Carlyle, and he stripped them of their tinsel and gaudy 
plumes whenever he dealt with them. He was not a 
man to be led away by such pretences to glory, or im- 
posed upon by that transparent trickery which excites 
so much popular enthusiasm, and makes scarlet so be- 
coming a colour in the eyes of those who “ can be pleased 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” Shakspere laughed 
at all such nonsense: he set the buffoon Thersites to 
turn it into ridicule, and make it a spectacle for the 
mirth of gods and men; and had heroism been generally 
seen thus, and studied thus, the world would have got 
something by it, for it would have cut the great con- 
necting link between the military destroyers of one age 
and those of a later time. Had the world looked upon 
heroism with Shakspere’s eyes, the renown of an Achilles 
would not have been the inspiration of an Alexander ; 
nor that of an Alexander have descended upon a Cesar; 
nor the success of a Caesar have been the stimulus to 
the ambition of a Napoleon. All this would have been 
long before brought to an end. The world would have 
known to what idol they were paying their homage ; 
they would have ceased to be parties to the continuance 
of their own misery: they would have ceased to become 
the aids and helps to the desolation of their own homes; 
they would have ceased to be the rewarders of their 
own pests and nuisances, and the profferers of honours 
and homage to those from whom they and their children 
reaped nothing save disappointment, misfortunes, and 
calamities; they would have ceased to follow these 
destroyers with shouts and acclamations of applause, 
and instead of striking up at their appearance “ See, the 
conquering hero comes,” they would have turned away 
fromthem to have hailed with welcome the author of some 
useful invention, the propagator of some sound instruc- 
tion, the holder of some great and glorious gift of mind, 
although perchance exhibited to them in the person 
of one of the most lowly and miserable of the human 
race. 

The following extracts appear to us to settle 
impartially the claims of Theory and Practice ; 
and to show that they are not rival claims, 
while they point to the folly of ridiculing 
either : 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

When a philanthropist ventures to doubt whether the 
taking away of human life be the best way of amending 
human life; when he recoils from the disgusting spec- 
tacles exhibited under the name of justice; when he 
hints that punishment might be so ordered as to correct 
the individual, and thus act with a better influence on 
society; when he speculates on the question, whether 
those who are often hardened in guilt by the treatment 
to which they are subjected, and are not at last cut off 
in the prime of their life, might not, under other in- 
fluences, become peaceable members of society —whether, 
instead of making them glorified saints as we sometimes 
do, they might not be made tolerable and decent, and 
even useful members of the community; why, he again 
is turned round upon with this universal mode of 
settling matters—‘“ Oh, yes; that is mere theory ; very 
pretty, very philanthropic, truly; but it will not do for 
practical men.” ; ; In fact it is one f 
the most easy, and by the frequency with which it is 
used, it seems to be the most favourite way of getting 
rid of any notions which are not congenial with the 
habits of those who call themselves eminently practical : 
because, taking the world as it is, they have conformed 
to the world as it is; they endeavour to make to-day as 
much like yesterday as possible, hoping that the resem- 
blance will be transmitted into to-morrow, and they 
assume to themselves very great credit for being above 
all these “theoretical notions.” 

Neither is Practice to be undervalued : 


Throughout the whole range of purposes that are to 





be answered by human skill, there is need, not only for 


press, that they shall be rigid in the discharge of their 


The other point I adverted to in my last lecture was 
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a clear comprehension of the object, but for that dex- 
terity which is only gained by continuous application, 
and by bending, as it were, the power both of mind and 
body to the mechanical operations that belong to every 
occupation, however lofty, or however lowly. The 
grandest works of art, the sublimest efforts of the 
sculptor, the painter, or the architect, have in them 
mechanical toils implied, requiring the exercise of the 
eye and finger, in order to the proper embodiment and 
enshrinement of the idea, to present which to the world 
is the great aim of the inspired artist—that which con- 
stitutes him the poet or the maker, and enables him to 
become the benefactor of his species. In life itself 
there is a good deal that is only to be traced to practice, 
and that cannot be arrived at in any other way. The 
modes in which we act upon one another, be it rightly, 
or wrongly, for selfish purposes, or for generous ones, 
belong to this also. There are many who fail in this, 
sometimes, perhaps, from ignorance of the sort of mind, 
in which they are vainly endeavouring to operate, and 
sometimes from their own want of skill in the 
operation. 


Very sound are these remarks and the advice 
they contain : 

Instead of taking the word “theory” as sufficient to 
dispose of any intellectual matter that is presented, it 
were better to distinguish between sound and unsound 
theory. It were better to bear in mind that all accu- 
mulation of observations, and stores of knowledge, need 
arrangement and condensation, that unless the mind is 
to begin its life over again with every generation, there 
inust be something far beyond what any individual ean 
have dbserved; there must be a skill which he, by his 
own wnaided practice, can never arrive at; there must 
be general results that cannot have been brought under 
his notice in his few short and fleeting years. Theory 
is the accumulation of all practice. If sound theory, it 
is the accumulution of practice until general principles 
may be fairly deduced from it, and made the rule and 
guidance of future practice. It is that which renders 
the exertions of one set of persons available to other 
persons, it is that which gives us our heritage in the 
toil of those who have gone before us, and realises to 
the world at once the good which through a long series 
of ages has been accumulating. 


The next passages are from Lectures on the 
Study of History. The first, besides pointing 


to a very necessary power in the student of 


history, exemplifies it by a brief and dis- 
criminative critique on Carlyle’s Life of Crom- 
well: : 

There should be something of the power which is 
called metempsychosis in the student of history, —a 
readiness to enter into the feelings which belong not to 
mankind in the condition in which he himself lives,— 
something of the creative faculty, presenting to him 
other times and characters, realizing the thoughts and 
emotions, the passions and pursuits, of those characters; 
and in proportion as the power exists most strongly, is 
history most instructively written. No writer of history 
in modern times has exhibited that faculty so strongly 
as Mr. Carlyle, and a mest remarkable exemplification 
of it is in his “ Life of Cromwell.” I take Mr. Carlyle 
and Oliver Cromwell to be two men who, had they lived 
in the same period, would have been by no means very 
intimate together; they would scarcely have been very 
constant associates. Cromwell would have shrugged 
his shoulders at Carlyle’s speculations, and would have 
turned away “‘ to seek the Lord,” with a Puritan minis- 
ter; and Carlyle would have been no less annoyed, 
disgusted, and repulsed by the technical theological 
language in which he found such a man indulging, by 
his madness, his want of feeling for other classes, and 
his inveterate pursuit of the one object that seems to 
have been ever before him. And yet, in eollecting to- 
gether the speeches and letters of Cromwell, Carlyle has 
so studied the meaning of every document, he has so put 
himself in the place of the speaker or the writer—in 
every despatch that records a battle, he has gone so 
diligently over the battle-field itself, traced all the 
varieties of the ground, seen where this advance was 
made, or that retreat became necessary—he has so 


individuals named by Cromwell in his speeches or his 
letters, and endeavoured to ascertain the exact state of 


his feelings with regard to those personages, that he has 
at length become identified with the hero of his history, 
he evinces a continual, not merely a temporary sym- 
pathy with him, looks lightly on deeds which, at other 
times, and in his own person, would strike him with 
horror, tells the tale of those atrocious massacres in 
Ireland, such as occurred at the siege of Drogheda, and 
advises us not to be shocked with the detail, for the 
world cannot enjoy universal rose-water. He has gone 
into the religious feelings of Cromwell as under a 
solemn sense of retribution, realising the peculiarities 
of the Puritan creed, till at last he seems to become one 
with Cromwell, and Cromwell alone stands before us. 
Then, here is the worth of it as history—we have 
Cromwell himself breathing and vital; we hear him 
speaking his own words in his own rough tones; we 
have him writing his own letters, and expressing all his 
own interests, sympathies, and antipathies as to those 
whom he is addressing, making his own way with his 
political ambition and religious experience ; and altogether 
it is the most life-like portraiture of the history of a 
person in an age remote from our own, not only in time, 
but yet more remote in its general habits and modes of 
thought and feeling. 

He thus characterizes : 

THE PRESENT TIMES, 

Therefore, are better than past times, were it only for 
this,—that they are further on the road to the best 
times. If we be only in a transition state, the transition 
is something which will have the advantage over that 
from which we started, And it is the peculiar feature 
of the present times, that there is in them more of 
diffusion, more of the power that tends to general ele- 
vation, than there has been in any former period. This 
is not an era of splendid conquests. We finished off, I 
hope for ever, our victory-dealings, with the bloody field 
of Waterloo. We have now to win the conquests of 
knowledge and of peace. . . This is 
not an age of great learning. The profound scholars 
that have graced some periods of history, the men that 
were walking Polyglots in their knowledge of languages 
and whose plummets had sounded the deepest abysses 
of the ocean of science, are not to be found now. We 
have few great names in any department; in most de- 
partments we have no great name at all,—no com- 
manding mind in church or state, in science or art, or 
even in mechanical invention; but we have a greater 
diffusion than there ever was before of science, art, and 
literature. If there be not the gods of poetry and 
| philosophy that once made illustrious the age in which 
they lived, their works survive; these works flow over 
the world in an abundant tide, without being confined 
to colleges or studies; they come into the public walks 
of everyday life; they are to be found in mechanic's 
institutes; they are diffused among the humble abodes 
of the land, everywhere bringing enjoyment, intellectual 
light, and the perception of intellectual liberty. If our 
age be not rendered remarkable even by the splendid 
discoveries of science, what age was ever like it in the 
practical application of science ? When was there ever 
communication so rapid, whether it be mere physical 
locomotion, or the passage of thought from mind to mind 
by means of the external agency that gives thought its 
wings? These are altogether unprecedented, and they 
are working out the illumination of the millions. 
: ‘ If we leave off winning battles,—if we 
cease to bend the knee, even in “ Hero Worship,” before 
ifustrious individuals, there is this compensation—and 
a most abundant compensation it is,—that the many 
are now in the position which the enlightened and 
labouring few lived and died to earn for them; they are 
pursuing the course which the few, at the peril of their 
lives, and the sacrifice of their lives, merely pioneered ; 
the many are becoming in the world’s estimation as 
much or more than the few once were, and if the ho- 
mage be not called for, that has been so often paid in 
this section to great sages or lofty geniuses, and they 
have learned more of that self-respect, which universally 
felt, entitles a nation to the power, and trains it to 
exercise the power of self-government. And though 
this transition state of ours be undistinguished in many 
of its qualities, though it be bare of those lofty peaks 
ani turrets which are seen from afar in times when the 





. : : | world’s general level was much lower, we can excuse 
hunted and ferreted out the particular history of the | 


their absence by the greater brightness that is shed 
over the dwellings of all, by the more splendid hopes 





that open to the gaze of all, by the progress which all 





are making, as this transition leads them on, from vic- 
tories gained in the field of battle to the victories of 
knowledge and of love, of commerce, of peace, of free- 
dom, and of human happiness. 

This is a highly necessary 

CAUTION TO THE STUDENT OF HISTORY. 

All history is a compound—a compound of the ex- 
ternal fact, and the internal man. It is made up of 
what he perceives or thinks he perceives, in the world 
without him. Therefore in all history there is necessarily 
a deduction. In all history there should be the analysis 
of the man that writes, as well as of the things that 
are written. They have all their biases like Dr. John- 
son, who, when reporting the debates, said, he “ always 
took care to give the Whig dogs the worst of it.” They 
give the worst to the nations, classes, or parties, with 
whom they are not in sympathy. Some are biased by 
the patriotic feeling; they put down, not what was, but 
what makes most for the glory of their country; what 
shows it the most brave, or free, gallant, or generous 
people that ever was. In other instances, priests are 
the chroniclers, and they look out upon the world for 
judgments sanctioning their religion. . . . . 
Some mislead us by merely copying others—others. 
perhaps, who had very different tendencies from their 
"a Partialities and servility,— 
these falsify history, . . . Thus it is 
throughout the world. We must always check, as far as 
we can, the narrative of the historian; check it by what 
we know of himself, check it by the testimony of other 
parties. And best of all is it in reading history, when 
we have access to contemporary documents, when we 
can get at the speeches, the pamphlets, the squibs of 
the times,—when we have records like those of the 
newspaper,—when we can pierce into something of the 
life of the age, and see it, not in the mere full dress in 
which it is presented to us in the formal page of the 
historian, but in the way in which it would be presented 
by our own documents of this kind, if they should be 
consulted some ages hence. 


Commending these lectures, and the subjects 
of which they treat, to the consideration of all 
thoughtful men (for whether or not Mr. Fox 
may be right in all his views, they merit, as 
indeed do those of every honest and reflecting 
man, the consideration of all candid minds), we 
conelude with the last passage of the last of a 
series of lectures on living poets and their in- 
fluence on the cause of political freedom and 
human progress; Barry CoRNWALL, more 
especially, as a writer of songs, having formed 
the subject of it. 

THE UTILITY OF THE POETIC SPIRIT. 

The quality of the poet would enrich mankind in all 
departments. Those who wield the power of money, 
those who exercise the functions of law, and those who 
direct the influences and administer the teachings of 
religion—all would lose their coldness and their stateli- 
ness—all would feel brothers’ hearts beating within their 
bosoms, could they realize as the poet does, and blend 
the feeling impulse with the calculations, or the am- 
jitious desires, by which men direct their own progress. 
It is this characteristic of poetry that renders it so 
valuable to the world, and that constitutes the poet the 
world’s benefactor. For the test applied by these lectures 
is a severe one. We have tried the poets, not by what 
they profess in their own art; we have not tried them 
by the laws of the human mind as to the development 
of fancy and imagination ; we have not tried them by 
the beauty of their descriptions ; but we have brought 
them to the test of utility, of public good—and they 
have stood the test. Not one has failed. There is not 
one but I have shown good cause in his or her writings 
why it is good for mankind that they have written. 
They have stood the test; and who else would stand it 
so well? Would our philosophers ever? Have they not 
often betrayed more mischievous tendency than can be 
ascribed to any forms of poetry, and one more bewildering 
than misleading? Have our military heroes? Who 
could recommend them as good subjects to pass un- 
harmed through this test? What rank, what class, 
what degree, could bear this strict test as the poets 
have done it? I repeat again, not one; not one of these 
classes could bear it as all the poets do; not one would 
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conie out of it elearly public benefaetors, entitled to our 
veneration and our love. Not the law, with all its 


array—from its wigged judges to the meanest tipstaff 


that belongs to its ceremonies ; not government, through 
all its varied functions, from the premier to the lowest 
secretary that drudges in the office ; not the army, with 
all its grandeur, and all its boast of laurels, laurels 
stained with blood; none of them will bear it—no, not 


even the bench of bishops—not all the prelates of 


Christendom—nor the potentates that occupy the throne 
of Europe. 








Man and his Motives. 
Secon! Edition. London: Longman and Co. 


By Grorce Moore, M. D. 


Turs volume contains the philosophy of a Christian, and 


it belongs equally to the departments of religion and of 
It is, in faet, the application of the truths of 


science. 
nature to the sustainment and illustration of the truths 
of revelation. This pious work Dr. Moore has accom- 
plished without the parade of learning, and equally 
without the affectation of sanctity. It is, therefore, a 
book which all may read with pleasure and profit, 
whatever their creed; it is intelligible to the unlearned 
and to the learned; the young will enjoy it as much as 
those of riper years. The rapidity with which it has 
attained a second edition is evidence that its value has 
been appreciate . 

Had this been its first appearance, we should have 
been tempted to devote to it two or three notices. But it 
is alreafly too well known to many of our readers to 
permit such an occupation of space claimed by new 
books. We can only present a brief outline of Dr. 
Moore's argument, for the information of those who 
may still be strangers to it. 

“Man,” he begins, and upon that assumption he 
founds his argument, “is not a natural production, and 
the elements of earth are not sufficient for his comple- 
tion. He is an embodied spirit, and from the source of 
his existence he must derive those supplies which may 
fit him to fulfil the purposes of his creation, and satisfy 
his capacity for knowledge and happiness. It is the 
object throughout to show, by cursory but consistent 
observations on the qualities of the human mind and its 
motives, that the wisdom of man is to learn from his 
Maker.” 

The first chapter is devoted to a proof that there is 
in man a living soul, which is the self, a spiritual body 
which exists in, but is distinct from, the material body 
Of this the strongest evidence, apart from revelation, is 
that afforded by the phenomena of mesmerism and of 
natural somnambulism. 


In the second chapter, Dr. Moore proceeds to prove 
the immortality of the soul. In the third, he views man 
in relation to his Maker. In the fourth, he treats of 
mental manifestation, to which will and knowledge, 
belief and love, are essential. Man is distinguished 
from the animal creation by his interests and his sym- 
pathies. An idiot, he contends, is a human being whose 
body impedes mental association and the manifestation 
of the soul, through the only medium by which it can 
act upon other souls and upon matter—the nervous 
system. In successive chapters he describes the duties 
of self-management; shows how we are influenced by 
association, analyses the feelings of liking and disliking, 
proclaims the teachings of love in the visible goodness of 
God, as revealed in all creation. A chapter is devoted 
to the consideration of the value of knowledge, which he 
distinguishes from knowingness, the latter being notional 
ouly, the former trwe. “Faith” is treated of separately ; 
then the influences of hope and fear; then love, which 
is shown to be truly the fulfilling of the law; then of 
the love of action and power, two of the most influential 
of man’s motives, and the most liable to be misdirected 
and abused, unless directed by wisdom and restrained by 
religion; and, lastly, conscience is deseribed as the voice 
within which is nevertheless liable to be perverted and, 
as we all know, very subject to be stifled by bad train- 
ing, evil association, and even the influence of habit. 

Dr. Moore copiously illustrates by facts the various 
arguments he adduces, so that there is both pleasant 
and profitable reading in this volume. 
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Perils, Pastimes, and Pleasures of an Emigrant 
in Australia, Vancouver's Island, and Cali- 
fornia. London: Newby. 1849. 


AN introduction, which will be read with pro- 
fit by all who contemplate emigration, conveys 
the results which the editor of this volume has 
deduced from the communications of his friends 
and his own experience. He says emphatically, 
and it cannot be too widely known, that ‘who- 
ever goes to this new world, if he means to 
succeed in it, must resolve, in a great measure, 
to become a new man. He must make up his 
mind to dispense with most of the indulgences 
and to diseard from his memory most of the 
conventionalities to which he has been accus- 
tomed, and to reconcile himself to the simpler 
pleasures and the ruder manners of a mere 
primitive life. The man who can thus break 
through old habits and divest himself of old 
social prejudices, is endowed with a force of 
character which would enable him to make his 
way anywhere, and in Australia will certainly 
carve out for himself a sure, though som what 
rough, road to fortune.” ‘This information is 
satisfactory, but then the’ emigrant must not 
close his eyes to the conditions of suecess. He 
must not expect to find in a new world the 
luxuries or even the comforts of the old one. 
but all the wants of nature will be supplied in 
abundance, and children, here a burden, will 
be there a source of wealth. 

The chapters that follow contain a miseel- 
laneous collection of extracts from the corres- 
pondence of one who has dwelt for a long time 
in Australia, and has voyaged through the 
South Seas, touching at many of the beautiful 
islands. ‘They are written in a careless but 
lively manner, with the freedom of a familiar 
correspondent, who when writing did not con- 
template publication. But therefore they are 
the more interesting and the more to be relied 
upon. He tells the very truth, or at least he 
describes things as they appear to him, and he 
has an eye for the picturesque and a genuine 
love of nature which make his letters pecu- 
liarly agreeable and convey to the reader's 
mind a distinet idea of the scenes he depicts. 
Thus of 


AUSTRALIAN VEGETATION. 

Trees are but trees, you will say, but trees, vegeta- 
tion, flowers, birds, insects, animals—in short everything 
that goes to make up a landscape- uch a 
peculiar aspect, and are so strikingly different in this 
country, to anything that I have observed in our north- 
ern latitudes. The peculiarity of Australian vegetation, 
as contrasted with European, is its harshness. The 
leaves of almost all the trees and shrubs are tough and 
rigid, and frequently terminate in a sharp and prickly 
point, which is anything but agreeable when you have to 
push your way through a tangled mass of them, a by 
no means uncommon occurrence. The gum tree, which 
abounds here, is very like our lan 
resembles the fir genus; the cabbage tree approximates 
to the yew in shape; and the dryandrs 
to the holly. The foliage, with few exceptions, is ex- 
ceedingly thin, and the leaves present their edge, and 
not their surface, to the light; so that we have little of 
that cool and umbrageous luxury in the forests of Aus- 
tralia, which you have in your European woods. To 
the traveller this is a matter of prime importance, es- 
pecially when the hot sun is pouring down his rays 
upon your head, and the parched earth is responding in 
the same element to your feet. The bulrush, the sow- 
thistle, and the furze, appear indigenous in New Hol- 
land. The beauty and luxuriance of the flowers are 
beyond description, and seem to afford considerable 
sustenance to many of the feathered and insect tribes. 
The silence that prevails in these forests is singularly 
felt by an European at first, until the ear and the eye 
become accustomed to it. It will frequently happen 
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that, in a deep, woody country, no sound or movement 
of life ean be heard or seen; the very leaves on the trees 
seem fast asleep, the insects are perfectly tuneless in the 
air; no hnm, no buzz, no chirrup, 
bound and spell-like monotony which completely ré OTB 
around you. 





Such was the effect on my senses when L 
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A serap of natural history, proving that our 
author is an observer. 


AUSTRALIAN SPIDERS. 
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destroyed altogether, is so scorched and dried up that 
no insect could survive or exist, while the conflagration 
lasts; and, as there are thousands and millions of these 
insects buzzing about the long grasses and flowers, 
which almost everywhere intersect the country, they 
are completely swept away by the ravaging element, 
and the balance of nature is somewhat disturbed by 
such irregular and fitful assailants. 


There is a bit of romance in the following 
account of a visit among the islands of the 
South Seas, to 

THE HUT OF AN ISLAND KING. 

I must not omit to mention the visit which I paid to 
the “old king” of tke island, whom I found greatly 
advanced in years, his eyes being nearly clouded by his 
white, shaggy eye-brows; his hair was short, grizzly, 
and frosted with age, and his harsh, crabbed, and dried- 
up countenance, exhibited all the phases of impotent, 
cunning, and used-up duplicity. When I entered his 
house he requested me to take a seat upon an old sofa, 
by his side, which had a table before it, with certain 
fruits upon it, some of which I gladly partook, and made 
“his majesty ” a present of some medicine in the shape 
of a few bundles of Epsom salts, in return for which he 
seemed highly grateful; but, on taking my departure, 
I observed a native girl, who was weeping bitterly, with 
her hands and feet confined in a wooden structure, some- 
thing like the old stocks in the country towns of Eng- 
land, and altogether she presented a very melancholy 
and pitable appearance. I inquired the cause of such 
treatment, which appeared cruel in the extreme, when I 
was informed that the old chief had turned missionary, 
and had married the girl—and, in short, that she was 
compelled by missionary law to sacrifice her young and 
blooming beauty to an old man, contrary to her notions, 
her education, such as it was, and all the associations 
and customs of her companions, at the same age of 
life. Mr. Riley had married them; had converted his 
“majesty ;” had made him a good christian, by confining 
him to one wife, and as the old gentleman could not 
treat her in a manner suitable to her age, her wishes, 
and the notions in which she had been reared before 
missionaries or single-blessedness, in the shape of one 
wife, had set its foot on the island, it seemed the height 
of cruelty to sacrifice that young being to an old and 
infatuated dotard—yet so it was. The fact was that 
the young and beautiful islander had violated the mar- 
riage vow; and she was suffering for her guilt at the 
instance of the missionary, as I understood, and, cer- 
tainly, according to the wishes of the jealous old chief. 
There she sat—that prepossessing creature, in all the 
fulness and freshness of youth and age; her long, dark 
hair flowing to her waist in waving curls; her bright 
and beautiful eyes shining from beneath her smooth and 
well-turned forehead; and, from my soul, I pitied her. 
The features of that young creature were singularly 
fascinating; her skin was clear, and her general expres- 
sion was mild and pleasing; and her feet and hands 
were particularly sma!l and well-formed, a peculiarity, 
by-the-bye, which I observed in almost all the females 
on that island. 


He relates some extraordinary instances of 
the working of the old transportation system in 
Sydney—as witness these anecdotes of 

FORTUNATE CONVICTS. 

It often happened, too, with the highest class of 
criminals—lawyers, for instance, who had robbed their 
clients with so much ingenuity that they were not 
allowed to practise it any longer at home—that the very 
enormity of the offence was a sure and immediate pass- 
port toa much greater degree of affluence here than 
they could ever have aspired to in their native land. 
Their fame, as clever practitioners, preceded them, and 
the incompetent professional men of the Colony were all 
on the gu vive to obtain from Government a preference 
of their assignment, and to outbid each other with the 
convicts themselves for their services. I met a man this 
morning, driving his barouche and pair along George- 
street, whose history is a fair illustration of the manner, 
in which these gentry get on. His name is W 
and he was at one time an attorney of considerable 
repute and practice in Liverpool. Like many other 
clever people, however, who are not content with making 
respectable fortunes by persevering in their own calling, 
this man would fain become rapidly rich by secretly 





entering into speculations alien to his profession; and, 
as it mostly happens, he found that he had been throw- 
ing away his substance by grasping at shadows. To 
meet his engagements, and with the hope of retrieving 
himself, he took to abusing the confidenee of his clients, 
and, ultimately, forged a will, and was sentenced to be 
transported for life. The dexterity, however, with 
which he had prevented the fraud from being discovered, 
for several years, was a theme of general conversation, 
and the fame of it had reached the Colony before his 
arrival, A young lawyer named A , who had 
previously been destitute of business, was fortunate 
enough to obtain the assignment of this celebrated 
rogue, and from that day clients beset his offices in 
shoals. W. — of course was, under the rose, the 
active, and A — only the sleeping, partner in the 
concern; and the former thus jumped into a vastly 
more lucrative business, on the strength of his bad 
character, than he had enjoyed at home on the strength 
of a good one. 

There was also another dodge, which was the more 
remarkable, because it was generally connived at by 
the authorities; but, as before, I had better give you an 
example, than a description, of it. A Jew in Petticoat- 
lane, who had been a notorious fence for years in Lon- 
don, at last carried his pitcher to the well once too 
often—in short he was nabbed and lagged. From the 
first he was quite aware that the scene of his future 
destiny would be laid in New South Wales; and he set 
about providing for the change in the most business-like 
way imaginable. He realized all he possessed, and had 
it placed to the account of his wife in one of the Sydney 
banks; and the day after he received his sentence, sent 
her forward to the colony to be ready for his arrival. 
Immediately upon his landing, his better half was ready 
with a petition to the Governor to have him assigned to 
her as a convict servant, and, as she had qualified as an 
householder, the assignment was made to her as a mat- 
ter of course. Indeed, a wife, if she had a family of 
children to back her claim—and if she had not, she 
could easily borrow three or four brats for the occasion 
—rarely failed in having her husband assigned to her; 
and thus the transported felon not only became his own 
master, but found himself in a place where he could 
employ the fruits of his past nefarious courses to more 
advantage than he could have done, had he been allowed 
to continue his career at home. 

The large and rapid fortunes which these gentry have 
made in Sydney would almost appear fabulous, even in 
the purlieus of Capel Court during an epidemic mania 
for speculation. The spectacle of a millionaire Eman- 
cipist is by no means a rara avis; and from five to 
twenty thousand a year, may be taken as the average 
incomes of the aristocracy of that worthy class. Indeed 
they quite over-top the free and respectable inhabitants ; 
and the exhibition is the more glaring because they en- 
deavour to revenge themselves for the noli me tangere 
of the untainted citizen, by the most ostentatious display 
of their wealth. 

An appendix, containing a short account of 
California, and an essay on the probable results 
of its supplies of gold, closes the volume. But 
the subject has lost the greater portion of its 
interest since the arrival of the recent news, 
which throws such a damp upon the hopes of 
the adventurers. 














Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic. By A. 
A. Paton. In 2 vols. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 


So frequently of late have the names of Croats 
and Sclavonians occupied conspicuous places 
in the newspapers, and so important a part are 
they playing in the politics of the time, that 
the reader will be pleased to be directed to an 
authority, where he may learn something of 
the countries and of the people who have been 
thus suddenly called from comparative obscurity 
to the post, which they have hitherto filled with 
so much bravery and ability, of saviours of the 
Austrian empire. Mr. Paton, who is known 
to the literary world as the author of works on 
Syria and Servia, has now added to them the 
results of his travels among the Highlands and 





Islands of the Adriatic, in the neighbourhood 
of the districts explored by Sir Garpner 
Witxrinson, of which we gave an elaborate 
review a few weeks since. Mr. Paton’s gra- 
phic descriptions make him a pleasant and 
companionable tourist, as the extracts will 
show, and he has been fortunate in the choice 
of a theme which at this moment is very sea- 
sonable, and will be studied with eager curi- 
osity by thousands who would have disregarded 
it a twelvemonth since. He observed similar 
characteristics to those noted by Sir G. Win- 
KINSON ; as these, of 


MORLACK SUPERSTITIONS, 


Hail is supposed to be scattered by witches who dwell 
in the dark clouds; and thunder is the rolling of the 
wheels of Elijah’s chariot while he is taking an airing 
in heaven. Famine, which often desolates the country, 
is supposed to be a giant, sometimes visible and some- 
times invisible, that roams through the world. 

One of their pepular tales is illustrative of this idea. 
Simo Simenich went to a distant vineyard to bring home 
skins of wine that he had made on the spot. Simo was 
poor, and he had a heavy heart, for a famine covered 
the land, and he must sell the skins of wine which he 
had intended for the festivities of Saint’s-day. The 
horse that carried the wine had been half-starved, and 
could go only at a slow pace; the day was cloudy, and 
the height of the sun unseen. Simo was plunged in a 
reverie or stupefaction from his difficulties, and seeing 
the sun about to set when he was still far from home, 
bethought himself of going into a wood close by, and 
passing the night under a high tree or thick bush; so 
he turned the horse aside and entered the thicket; but 
what was his surprise to see a thick smoke rising from 
the trees. “I know of no cottage here,” said Simo; 
“what can it be—robbers? Why they would surely 
never deprive a poor man with a family, of two miserable 
skins of wine. I will advance.” Simo approached, and 
saw through the trees a blaze of faggots, and a large 
ox roasting whole, and the spit turned by a human arm 
larger than the trunk of the sturdiest oak. The hair 
of Simo stood on end, his knees knocked, and he fell to 
the earth senseless with terror and amazement. 

When Simo looked up, and saw the head of the figure 
with a face as large as the door of a church, and eyes 
like the skins of wine looking over him, he cried out, 
“T am a poor man, with scarce enough to feed my chil- 
dren; all I have is two miserable skins of wine; exert 
not your power to injure one that never injured you; 
take the two skins of wine, and spare me my life for 
the sake of my family.” 

The giant gave a loud laugh, like the neighing of a 
horse, and telling him to be of good cheer, for that he 
must be hungry and in want of his supper, beckoned 
him to approach, and told him that he was the giant 
Famine, then on a visit to Dalmatia. Simo then went 
up to the giant, and found him sitting on the ground, 
and turning the spit, and his bed made of a hundred 
loads of hay. So when the ox was roasted, the giant 
gave Simo something for his supper, and ate all the rest 
of the ox, and having drunk the two skins of wine, he 
paid for them generously, and sent him away in the 
morning; good humour haying succeeded to terror and 
dismay. 

If astrology be cultivated, the same cannot be said 
of astronomy, for their science consists in the belief that 
there were formerly no less than three suns; two of 
them were swallowed by a great serpent, and only one 
has remained. Even now, the Dalmatian summer is 
not very cool, but it must have been then more warm 
than comfortable; and what would become of us if the 
fire-eater should take a fancy to the sun that remains! 


Here is a sketch of a man who has since 
become famous: 
THE BAN JELLACHICH. 


Baron Jellachich, then regarded as the head of the 
Croatian national party, who has since been promoted to 
the office of Ban, or civil governor, of Croatia and Scla- 
vonia (at that time on a visit to his brother, the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of Ottochatz,) was also of the party; and, 
from his talents, experience, and information, proved a 
most valuable acquisition to the society. He is of small 
stature, with an eye of fire, denoting high intelligence 
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and iron energy; but withal, so frank and modest, as to 


recal Cardinal de Retz’ characteristic of the great Mar- 


quis of Montrose, who reminded him of the heroes of 


antiquity. 
Baron Jellachich was born on the 16th October, 


1801, in the fortress of Peterwordein, and is the son of 


Field-Marshal Lieutenant Jellachich, who took so affec- 


ting a leave of the Illyrian regiments when this part of 
Croatia was handed over to Napoleon’s kingdom of 


Illyria in 1806, after the battle of Austerlitz. With 
tears in his eyes, he said, that “ he was persuaded that 
the Almighty reserved better days for Croatia.” What 
would he have said, had he lived to see his son the 
principal agent in the regeneration of the Illyrian nation; 
one of the most glorious events in the annals of the east 
of Europe? Young Jellachich was educated in the 
Teresianum of Vienna, entered the Austrian army at 
eighteen years of age, and in 1831, when only a Cap- 
tain, his talents were made known to Marshal Radetzky, 
at the great manceuvres at Verona, when a camp was 
formed of 60,000 men there. After being some time 
adjutant to Count Lilienberg, Governor of Dalmatia, he 
was, in 1842, made Colonel of the regiment of Glina, to 
the north-west of Ottochatz; but had soon afterwards a 
very unpleasant adventure, which made mueh noise at 
the time. 

The Bosniacs, or, strictly speaking, Turkish Croats, 
in his neigbourhood, had at various times crossed into 
the Austrian territory, and committed robbery; but the 
Aga of the district had given no satisfaction. On the 
next occasion of insult or depredation, the Baron know- 
ing that a complaint to Vienna, followed by one to 
Constautinople, and back to Bosnia, would end in 
smoke, he, on his own responsibily, gave the alarm on 
the frontier, stormed the village, burnt the Aga’s house, 
and, after many killed on both sides, retired. The 
Baron admitted to me that this was rather an undiplo- 
matic proceeding; but maintained that it was the only 
sort of argument those people were capable of appre- 
ciating. 

Promoted successively to the ranks of major-general 
and field-marshal lieutenant, and having the military 
command-in-chief, as well as the civil office of Ban, he 
has been the pillar of the Illyrian party in Hungary 
during the late troubles. 

This is the process of 

THE MANUFACTURE OF MARASCHINO. 

The principal manufactory in Zara is that of Maras- 
chino—the liqueur made from the marasca, or black 
cherry, which is grown mostly in the neighbourhood of 
Almissa, between Spalato and Macarsca. Bordeaux is 
not more famous for its wines than Zara for its liqueurs, 
and in the manufacture of them they surpass all other 
I visited these distilleries one day, and found 
them to have nearly all the same appearance: a low 
ground-floor, opening on a little back garden; large 
coppers of the liqueur closely covered, so as to exclude 
air; the shelves filled with various coloured rosolj; the 
Portogallo, or orange, clear as amber; and the delicious 
Garofalo, or clove, the prince of liqueurs. Spanish wax 
was boiling in a pot over a brazier, and the corked 
bottles, being reversed, are dipped in it, and sealed with 
the name of the firm. The fruit is picked and skinned 
in June and July. Drioli and some of the houses pre- 
tend to have secrets for mixing the proportions, which 
are transmitted to the women of the family from gene- 
ration to generation; but, in truth, it is like the secret 
of the protean Jean Maria Farina, of Cologne, the true 
secret being the possession of adequate capital and a | 
current sale. The best marischino is that of Drioli, 
Luxardo, and Kreglianovich. The maraschino of the 
first of these is reckoned by the natvive Dalmatians as 
the best of all, but it is dear. Luxardo makes good 
maraschino, and has a large sale; the maraschino of 
Kreglianovich is very good in quality, and moderate in 
price, but not strong enough for the English and Rus- 
sian taste; for while the Sicilians prefer weak and 


places. 


out of the fashion. The dresses are of undyed woollen 
cloth, of a light grey or dark brown colovr; the upper 
tunic kept on not by buttons, but frogs, generally of a 
crimson colour. 

The horses and cattle were for the most part poor, as a 
necessary consequence of bad rotations of crops, and 
want of sufficient hay and clover. Sometimes horses 
are left to shift for themselves all winter out of doors, 
and they pick up a wonderful knack of scenting out 
herbage even when snow is on the ground. But the 
swine, poultry, and game are excellent, being less depen- 
dent on the ingenuity of man than on the bounty of 
God. One might almost include swine undr the head 
of game, for they live in the woods: and swine-poaching 
lower down the Save is an irregular trade, practised by 
men who would be ashamed of civic theft. The 
poacher has Indian corn-grains on his hat-brims, and 
passes by a herd of swine shaking his head. A sow 
may in this way be seduced from a herd, until it is at a 
secure, distant, and convenient place deep in the woods, 
when a blow with an axe renders unnecessary all further 
shaking of the peasant’s head, and procures him not only 
present food but subsequent lodgings in the county 
jail. 

The principal inn or hotel of Agram, the Kaiser von 
Oesterreich, is in the lower town, in a new street at the 
entrance from the Vienna road. It is one of the best 
inns in Hungary, though inferior to the good hotels in 
Pesth; nevertheless, good taste might have spared a 
printed decalogue suspended from the wall of the dining 
room, which ran somewhat thus: 

“1, Thou shalt have no other landlord but the land. 

lord of this hotel, &c. &e. &c. 
“10. Thou shalt not covet his household, nor whis- 
per nonsense in the ears of the chambermaid, 
&e.” 
And these are 
THE INHABITANTS OF GOSPICH. 

On the next Sunday I had an_ opportunity of 
seeing the men of Gospich in their uniforms at church. 
They are a race haying the thews and sinews of giants, 
and the physical courage of heroes; one of the last 
deaths in the regiment was that of a veteran seven feet 
high, and eighty-six years of age. They are not only 
brave, but most affectionate in all their immediate do- 
mestic relations. When they are ordered on service, 
either abroad, or to some other part of the monarchy, it 
is impossible to form the men in regular marching order 
as the whole village, men, women, and children, go with 
the company a day’s journey, and then take leave with 
loud wails and tears. Their return after an absence 
offers a contrast equally joyous and violent. Like the 
Morlack they are excessively headstrong and difficult to 
manage; but there being no landlords, and all the land 
being apportioned to the actual cultivators, there are no 
agrarian outrages as in Dalmatia; murders among 
themselves, however, from revenge, are by no means 
rare occurrences. The majority are Catholics, but are 
excessively superstitious; and priestcraft flourishes to an 
extent that even an enlightened Catholic must disapprove. 
A circumstance occurred in the course of my tour through 
Croatia, which seems strange in the nineteenth century. 
The long drought had created apprehensions of a second 
failure of crops, and the priest of a church had been 
strongly solicited to allow a procession for rain; but 
he refused resolutely, saying that it was a punishment 
for sins: at length, seeing the barometer fall, he forth- 
with ordered the procession; and lo, a miracle! although 
not a cloud was visible at the procession, the sky was 
overcast on the same day, and down came the rain in 
torrents; hence processions are as highly esteemed as 
ever. 


There is a graphic account of 
THE INHABITANTS OF DALMATIA, 
Being market-day, the Piazza, an open space between 





sweet maraschino, a more powerful liqueur is requisite | 
for the English, Dutch, and Russian. There are, al- | 
together, about a dozen distilleries in the town; and | 
several of the proprietors have made handsome for- 
tunes. 

Let us now glance at 

THE INHABITANTS OF AGRAM. 

The country people wear broad-brimmed hats, and 

long boots, the cocked hat (ad tres angulos) having gone 


the church and a convent-wall, at the end of a sort of 
bazaar of shops, was crowded with the true Morlacks 
from the neighbouring villages, who were all Christians, 
but all wore, as nearly as possible, the old Turkish 
costume of the last century, except the kaouk. Cor- 
responding to the prints of the Turkish dress as they 
appeared in books in the beginning of this century, they 
looked exactly like the Turk as he used to be repre- 
sented on the stage. They are in person a tall, rude, 
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even in the market-place—some with pistols, others 
with dirks, These they are allowed to retain; as, in 
case of a war with Turkey, Dalmatia is much more ex- 
posed to Bosnia than Bosnia to Dalmatia, the latter 
being a higher and more rugged country. On their 
head is the fez, surrounded by the ample folds of a 
white and blue cotton turban; they are very fond of a 
red colour in their clothes; and all wear sandals with a 
sole of raw bull’s-hide, but strapped on with cordage 
instead of goat-skin ties, as in old times. The women 
wear shoes, and the men to this day consider shoes 
effeminate. In Dalmatia, in the last century, people 
used to say that everything could be found in Venice, 
just as people say in England that everything can be 
found in London; but a pleasant story is told of a Mor- 
lack declaring this to be a popular falsehood, for he had 
sought over all Venice, and could not find a pair of 
sandals, although they were for sale in the meanest 
village of his own country. 

The rooted antipathy to change, which is the prin- 
cipal trait in the character of the Morlack, shows itself 
in nothing so much as the antipathy to the Frank cos- 
tume. The civilization of Venice varnished the coast, 
but remained only skin-deep; and when a man threw 
off the native costume, he was considered as a sort of 
traitor to his nationality. Lovrich, a native of Sign, 
who wrote a refutation of the errors of the Abbate 
Fortis, gives a translation of a droll poem, expressing 
the lamentation of the Morlack for those of their chiefs 
who Italianised themselves—thus: 

















“There are certain Dalmatian Voyvodes, 

Who, scarce arrived on the Italian shore, 

Italianise themselves, and blush to be called Slaays ; 

They cut their natural pig-tails and clap on a wig. 

A hat replaces the turban. 

They are in a hurry to shave their moustaches, 

And cast aside their silks and scarlets ; 

They despise embroidery, fine boots, and silver buttons. 
And then, 0 God! they clap on a coat 

Which is slit in two behind.” 

Such is their idea of the garb of civilized man. Some 
years ago, the most contemptuous expression for a 
Frank was, Lazmani rastrizem perkna—*the man with 
the slit tail.” 

Talking of buttons of gold and silver, these Bosniacs 
and Dalmatixns are very fond of them. They are a 
sort of investment in case of need; and a man getting 
short of cash cuts a button off his coat, and sells it, just 
as an Englishman, in case of need, realizes some joint- 
stocks (if he can). Perhaps many persons would con- 
sider the buttons the safer investment of the two, This 
passion for buttons led to a curious circumstance during 
my visit to Dalmatia. A man in Bosnia left a silver 
cup, mounted with precious stones, to the church, and 
the heirs, respecting his will, handed over the cup to 
the Greek Bishop of- , in Bosnia. Shortly after- 
wards, the nephew of the Bishop was seen with a new 
shining stock of silver buttons on his gala coat, upon 
which the flock demanded a sight of the silver cup, in 
order to convince themselves that it had not transmi- 
grated to the coat of the nephew. But it appeared that 
the Bishop, unlike Sylvester Daggerwood, not having a 
soul above buttons, had melted the cup, keeping the 
jewels to himself, and giving his nephew the silver. 
The case was trying at Constantinople, but how it 
ended I know not. 

Stalls of commodities were in rows along the convent 
wall, and all characteristic of the people: fresh sandals, 
pyramids of flints for their pistols, rough copper bells 
for sheep and goats, besides other paraphernalia of a 
warlike and primitive people. Seeing a construction 
like a fountain with four spouts, I was amused to see 
corn instead of water flow out of one of them; and, 
going behind it, I ascended three or four steps, and 
found on the platform four semi-globular troughs, of 
different measures, scooped out of blocks of marble, 
which being filled, and a plug drawn out, the corn is all 
measured by a public officer, so as to prevent fraud. I 
remarked that most of the buyers and sellers were men 
somewhat advanced in years; but this is easily ex- 
plained by the fact, that the families keep together 
after their sons are married, and a Stareshin, or Elder, 
is the manager of the family concerns. So that the 
social existence of the Morlacks is literally patriarchal. 





It is unfortunate for Paton that he should 
have been so lately preceded by Sir GARDNER 
Wuxisson, for it has destroyed the freshness 
of his narrative. In one particular, however, 





robust, and somewhat savage race of men; all armed, 
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he has the advantage—namely, in his political 
notices, to which he has paid particular atten- 
tion. Thus his experience is valuable in the 
following explanation of the working of 

THE METTERNICH SYSTEM. 

The rural bureaucratic system, which Joseph sub- 
stituted for feudalism, worked as follows up to the pre- 
sent year 1848. 

The aristocracy and the landed proprietors were un- 
able to avail themselves of their social superiority, as in 
some other more liberal countries, to follow their own 
inclinations in differences with the peasantry. It was 
to the functionaries of the circle that the peasant had 
recourse to counterbalance the disadvantages resulting 
from the inferiority of his position to that of the pro- 
prietor in the social scale ; and it was in the equitable 
arbitration of the differences between these two classes 
that we are to find the grand secret of the immense 
power which the, defunct bureaucratic government 
wielded. There was not one law for the rich and ano- 
ther for the poor, as in many more liberal countries ; or 
if a doubt existed at all, it was always the peasant, 
and never the landlord, that had the benefit of it. 

In France, before the first Revolution, the aristocracy 
abused their position: and, the middle classes joining 
with an exasperated peasantry, the whole machine was 
reversed. In Austria, the aristocrat might be as ex- 
clusive as he pleased in his saloon ; but it is only as a 
member of the bureaucracy, and following its instincts, 
that he could pretend to political influence. This bu- 
reaucratic government was, therefore, in a position to 
view both peasants and landlords with perfect indiffe- 
rence. - The latter often complained that they had not a 
more efficient control of the peasantry; but, in reality, the 
bureaucracy by their impartiality rendered the greatest 
service to the aristocracy, by preventing that class of 
evils which produced the first French Revolution. Ina 
hundred rural male inhabitants of a great European 
monarchy, one may be considered as belonging to the 
aristoeracy, or superior class, nine to the middle class, 
but the other ninety, or nine-tenths of the whole form 
the people. The Freneh Revolution of July, and the 
English Reform Bill, produced a slight extension of 
previously existing oligarchies ; but the great mass of 
the people and the lower part of the middle class re- 
mained, as regards political privileges, precisely in the 
same position as before : hence Chartism and Socialism, 
In Austria, the condition of the ninety forming the 
people was the first consideration of the bureaucrat ; it 
was through him that the poor man fought his battle 
with the rich one. Hence the defunct rural govern- 
ment was a sort of joint-stock company, of which the 
peasantry were partners and the bureacracy directors : 
hence the stability and solidity of the Austrian insti- 
tutions during the French revolutionary wars, during 
national bankruptcy, and even during the confusions 
and disruptions of 1830 and 1831; powerfully aided 
and abetted, as they undoubtedly were, by the consum- 
mate skill with which in these stormy times Prince 
Metternich managed her diplomatic relations; some 
questions of eourse exeepted—-those of Cracow and Ser- 
via in particular. From the moment that the other 
states of Italy were revolutionized, the Austrian empire 
was certainly thrown off its balance: nevertheless, even 
the shock of events in Paris was resisted; not a pro- 
vince of the empire rose for weeks after the February 
Revolution ; but from the moment that the Archduke 
Louis put his veto on the resolutions of the Austrian 
Estates, then the machine fell to pieces. 


Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon 
or Columbia River: being a Narrative of 
the Expedition fitted out by John Jacob Astor, 
to establish the “ Pacific Fur Company;” 
with an Account of some Indian Tribes on the 
Coast of the Pacific. By ALexanper Ross, 
one of the Adventurers. Smith and Elder. 
1849. 


Mr. Ross went out with Mr. Astor, whose 
enterprise, Wasnineton Irvine has immor- 
talized in his Astoria, for the purpose of 
founding the settlement of that name under 
the auspices of the “ Pacific Fur Company,” 
and during the forty years that have since 





elapsed he has lived among the fur traders, 
and consequently is enabled to present to us, 
a very correct description of the country they 
ravage, of the animals they hunt, of the natives 
whom they plunder, pollute and murder, and 
of their own habits of life, and a very curious 
and interesting picture it is, as ever was offered 
to the public eye. 

Mr. Ross had added considerably to our 
knowledge of the Oregon territory, and its 
famous river, of which but slight account was 
given in Astoria, and in some other particulars 
he gives valuable infurmation, which had been 
overlooked by Wasuincton Irvine. His ac- 
counts of the Indians are more ample, and 
there is more of personal adventure. We are 
enabled to form a fairer estimate of Mr. 
Astor’s daring scheme and of the causes of its 
failure, than from any publication that has yet 
appeared. The truth seems to be that it was 
on too grand a scale; it was more than any 
one individual could compass, unless aided by 
many others as able, as industrious, and as 
magnanimous as himself. It is certain that 
Mr. Astor was unfortunate in the choice of 
assistants, but if he had obtained the best 
men, the plan would probably have proved a 
failure. We shall take our illustrative ex- 
tracts from the more amusing portions of the 
volume. 

The dangers to which the fur traders are 
exposed, are seen in the following: 

AN ADVENTURE. 

In the evening of the 13th, not far from home, as we 
were ascending a very steep hill, at the top of which is 
a vast plain, I and my man had to walk, leaving our 
horses to shift for themselves and climb up as they 
could; and so steep and intricate were the windings, 
that I had to throw off my coat, which, together with 
my gun, I laid on one of the pack-horses. The moment 
we reached the top, and before we could gather our 
horses and look about us, we were overtaken by a tre- 
mendous cold snow-storm: the sun became instantly 
obscured, and the wind blew a hurricane. We were 
taken by surprise. I immediately called out to the men 
to shift for themselves, and let the horses do the same. 
Just at this moment I accidentally came in contact 
with one of the loaded horses, for such was the darkness 
that we could not see three feet ahead; but, unfortu- 
nately, it was not the horse on which I had laid my coat 
and gun. I instantly cut the tyings, threw off the load, 
and mounting on the pack-saddle, rode off at full speed 
through the deep snow, in the hopes of reaching a well- 
known place of sheltcr not far off: but in the darkness 
and confusion I missed the place, and at last got so be- 
numbed with cold that I could ride no farther; and 
besides, my horse was almost exhausted. In this plight 
I dismounted and took to walking, in order to warm 
myself. But no place of shelter was to be found. Night 
came on; the storm increased in violence; my horse 
gave up; and I myself was so exhausted, wandering 
through the deep snow, that I could go no further. 
Here I halted, unable to decide what to do. My situa- 
tion appeared desperate: without my coat, without my 
gun, without even a fire-steel. In such a situation 
I must perish. At last I resolved on digging a hole in 
the snow; but in trying to do so I was several times in 
danger of being suffocated with the drift and eddy. In 
this dilemna I unsaddled my horse, which stood motion- 
less as a statute in the snow. I put the saddle under 
me, and the saddle-cloth, about the size of a handker- 
chief, round my shoulders, then squatted down in the 
dismal hole, more likely to prove my grave than a 
shelter. On entering the hole, I said to myself, “ Keep 
awake, and live: sleep, and die.” I had not been long, 
however, in this dismal burrow, before the cold, not- 
withstanding my utmost exertions to keep my feet warm, 
gained so fast upon me that I was obliged to take off 
my shoes, then pull my trousers, by little and little, 
over my feet, till at last I had the waistband round my 
toes; and all would not do. I was now reduced to the 
last shift, and tried to keep my feet warm at the risk of 
freezing my body. At last I had scarcely strength to 
move @ limb; the cold was gaining fast upon me; and 
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the inclination to sleep almost overcame me. In this 
condition I passed the whole night; nor did the morn- 
ing promise me much relief; yet I thought it offered 
me a glimpse of hope, and that hope induced me to en- 
deavour to break out of my snowy prison. I tried, but 
in vain, to put on my frozen shoes; I tried again and 
again before I could succeed. I then dug my saddle 
out of the snow, and after repeated efforts, reached the 
horse and put the saddle on; but could not myself get 
into the saddle. Ten o'clock next day came before 
there was any abatement of the storm, and when it did 
clear up a little I knew not where I was: still it was 
cheering to see the storm abate. I tried again to get 
into the saddle; and when I at last succeeded, my half- 
frozen horse refused to carry me, for he could scarcely 
lift a leg. I then alighted and tried to walk; but the 
storm broke out again with redoubled violence. I saw 
no hope of saving myself but to kill the horse, open him, 
and get into his body; and I drew my hunting-knife 
for the purpose; but then it occurred to me that the 
body would freeze, and that I could not in that case ex- 
tricate myself. I therefore abandoned the idea, laid my 
knife by, and tried again to walk, and again got into 
the saddle. The.storm now abating a little, my horse 
began to move; and I kept wandering about through 
the snow till three o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
storm abated altogether; and the sun coming ont, I 
recognized my position. I was then not two miles from 
my own house; where I arrived at dusk: and it was 
high time, for I could not have gone much farther; and 
after all, it was my poor horse that saved me; for had I 
set out on foot, 1 should never in my exhausted con- 
dition have reached the house. 


Sateebieal 








On one occasion they had remonstrated in 
vain with the captain of a ship, which had 
touched with them at the Falkland Islands, 
and they proceeded to rate him soundly for 
his conduct when, without more ado, he 
avenged himself in a most effective and for- 
midable manner, by setting sail and leavin 
them ashore. The story is thus told: 


or 
a) 


While we were thus eagerly employed, little did we 
suspect what was going on in another quarter; for, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, one of our party 
called out, “ The ship's off !”—when all of us, running 
to the top of a little eminence, beheld, to our infinite 
surprise and dismay, the Tonquin, under full sail, steering 
out of the bay. We knew to well the callous and head- 
strong passions of the wayward captain to hesitate a 
moment in determining what to do: with hearts, there- 
fore, beating between anxious hope and despair, some 
made for the boat, whilst others kept running and firing 
over hill and dale to warn Messrs. M‘Dougal and Stuart, 
who had not yet returned. In half an hour we were 
all at the water's edge; the ship by this time was three 
miles out at sea. We were now nine persons on shore, 
and we had to stow, squat, and squeeze ourselves into a 
trumpery little boat, scarcely capable of holding half our 
number. In this dreadful dilemma we launehed on a 
rough and tempestuous sea, and, against wind and tide, 
followed the ship. The wind blowing still fresher and 
fresher, every succeeding wave threatened our immediate 
destruction. Our boat already half full of water, and 
ourselves, as may be supposed, drenched with the surges 
passing over her, we gave up all hope of sueceeding in 
the unequal struggle, and a momentary pause ensued, 
when we deliberated whether we should proceed in the 
perilous attempt or return to land. The ship was now 
at least two leagues ahead of us; and just at this time 
the man who was baling out the water in the boat un- 
fortunately let go and lost the pail, and one of our oars 
being broken in the struggle to recover it, our destiny 
seemed sealed beyond a doubt. <A second deliberation 
ended in the resolve to reach the ship or perish in the 
attempt. The weather now grew more violent; the 
wind inereased; and, what was worst of all, the sun had 
just sunk under the horizon, and the fearful night began 
to spread its darkness over the turbulent deep. Every 
ray of hope now vanished: but so shortsighted is man, 
that the moment when he least expects it relief often 
comes from an unseen hand: and such was our case; 
for in an instant our hopeless anxiety was turned into 
joy, by the ship suddenly making down to our assistance. 
But here again we had a new danger to contend with; 
for, on coming alongside, we were several times like to 
be engulfed or dashed to pieces by the heavy seas and 
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rolling of the ship. The night was dark, the weather 
stormy; and death in a thousand forms stared us in 
the face. At length, after many ineffectual attempts 
and much manceuvering, we succeeded in getting on 
board; having been in the boat upwards of six hours. 
That the c aptain’s determination was to leave us all to 
our fate, there is not the least doubt; for he declared so 
afterwards, in a letter written to Mr. Astor from the 
Sandwich Islands ; and he was only prevented from 
carrying his purposes into effect by the determined con- 
duct of Mr. Robert Stuart, who, seizing a brace of pistols, 
pere mptorily told the captain to order about ship and 
save the boat; or, he added, “ You are a dead man this 
instant.” 








SCIENCE. 
Elements of Electro- Biology, or The Voltaic 
Mechanism of Man; of Electro-Pathology, 
especially of the Nervous System; and of 
Electro- Therapeutics. By Atrrep Ser, 
F.R.S. London: Longman, Brown, and 
Co. 1849. 
Tue discoveries of the last few years have 
lded so materially to anatomical science, that 
our knowledge of the human frame has reached 
to a closeness of scrutiny, and accuracy of 
deduction, almost incredible. The physical 
laws by which the wonderful machine, MAN, is 
governed, are no longer unknown. ‘The most 
delicate fibres of the nervous system are now 
traced in their devious windings through the 
body, passing through every part, accompanying 
every muscle; those telegraphic communica- 
tors, the nerves, terminate in the brain, in- 
stantaneously acquainting that organ with any 
injury that the body may have sustained. 
People are often inclined, when suffering great 
pain, to wish that they had no nerves: but we 
now see how absolutely necessary they are to 
our existence. The life-blood might flow un- 
heeded, if the sensitive nerve did not apprize 
the brain that injury had been done to a part 
of the body, and thus suggest some prevention 
or remedy. Where, too, would be volition if 
the nerves were not diffused over every limb, 
and attending upon every muscle? They are 
the moving springs of the machine, animating 
the organic frame, and connecting the corporeal 
and spiritual parts, by means of sensation. It 
is from the premise of this electro-telegraphic 
theory that Mr. Smez has made his various 
experiments, and deduced the principles of 
this new science, new, if not in itself, certainly 
in its mode of application. It has been said, 
and said truly, that “no fact is isolated;” how- 
ever small it may be, it is still a link in the 
net-work of facts; it cannot be separated from 
the rest; so dependent is one upon another, 
that all are in some sort united,—making one 
whole. Great discoveries have been made in 
the respective sciences of anatomy, electricity, 
physiology and chemistry, in our own times, but 
they have all more or less contributed to increase 
our knowledge of the mechanism of the human 
frame. Could the shade of HAarvrey,—who 
found out the circulation of the blood,—revisit 
the earth, he would be surprised to find the 
advance that has taken place in that science 
in which he made so important a discovery. 
We are now searching even to the extreme 
limits of human knowledge, if, indeed, there 
are any other limits than the capabilities of 
individual minds. By the development and 
connexion of physical science, the philosopher 
now attains to far more certain results than 
hitherto. It is not one solitary gleam of light 
that now illumines the pathway of knowledge, 
—but many rays converged into one focus. 
The anatomist brings a variety of other 








sciences to his aid, and by this means dis- | the common purposes of daily existence, and 
covers the long hidden principles of our phy- | in tracing the mysterious laws of our being ; 
sical formation. As in the case of Mr. Smee, | whereby we may learn better how to sustain 
he traces, with the most patient aceuracy, the | life and alleviate human suffering. 
different stages of his experiments, till the After having treated of the nervous system 
doubt becomes a certainty and the query is | in connexion with the five se nses, our author 
answered. With a modesty worthy the true | speaks of a sixth sense, which he considers 
philosopher, Mr. Smee says: biology must admit, namely that of bodily 
In submitting this volume to the public, I regard it feeling g, or somaisthenics, by which sense we 
as a be; ginning of a sub ject, not as an end; as a com- obtain a knowledge of the changes which are 
mencement of the study of physiol n the laws of | taking place in our own bodies. This is ano- 
physi s, which will require the rts of physio- | ther link between the corporeal and the mental, 
logists to render it more complete. for without it, says Mr. Smer, “ We could have 
no individuality, no personality. ” This phy- 
Smeg, both in the present, as well as his earlier | Sieal consciousness is of the utmost importi ince, 
works, “ The Sources of Physical Science,” and and like every other provision of nature is 
“The Elements of Electro-Metallurgy,” to | perfect in its adaptation and use ; but to give 
establish his fame, and to give a new impetus | Mr. Smpe’s own words : 
to science ; and if future experimentalists are 1 
enabled to attain to more certain results, and | ternal world through the medium of th 
advance further in their discoveries of the | described, but he also knows, to a certain extent, the 
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Enough, however, has been done by Mr. 


Man, however, is not only acquainted with the ex- 


senses already 
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voltaic-mechanism of man, they must date the | changes which are taking place in his own body; a 
publication of the work before us as an epoch | knowl le of the very utmost impc —— in es ie 
in the history of physiological écience, 4 |S we Pee es a ae 
, . é | we appreciate the most minute muscular movement, for 


would be impossible, within our limits, to do 








. > A ay: we cannot move any muscle, even to the 
justice to so deep and extensive a subject; but | tent. without bei “conscior { it: and th 
. * . ye - tent, without being conscious of it: and th 
to give our readers some idea of the object | of the extent of motion gives us a multitude of ideas. 
and style of the work, we will make a few a ‘ : . 
’ The following observation is extreme ly 


extracts : 

From the facts which I have already stated, we per- 
ceive that the vital functions are 
classes, those of animal life, 


interesting, and accounts for the singular 
phenomenon of sudden death, from excessive 


joy or orief: 


divided into two 
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and to the idea of both, collectively, we lt a v ry strong acti Arr mad pneul : 
 ottals +p , | noemic battery, it woul itluence ! rve of the 

eneral term of vitality. then, is or te ae gers, oe ‘ he 
+ ee . body ; and 1 were so great as to exhaust them, life 

to signify a number of changes. It is no FH berery: 4 Whe Lif it w Fale . a : i ‘ 
. } would become extinct. It is thus doubtless that strong 








reality apart from the matter, which ex] 

phenomena. Neither is it an a rable attached to 

matter. Nor is it an all-pervadir ether, or anima Mr. 

mundi, filling space, as some phil osophi ‘rs would have 
Li 


moral emotions instantly destroy vitality. 


Smez’s metaphysical inductions from 
i physies are true and beautiful. We are, be- 
us suppose ; byt in ite widest. sig | yond expression, glad to find that there are no 
word used to designate the con bined functions of | Geficiencies of this kind in the work; for it has 


fication it is one 
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- imilatior age igor een abe L, r. "| too often occurred that the experiments of the 

ot impressions ogether 1th 1€ r duct 10n y oree, . P é > 

ie re tw Tight, heat ee i. ie h is life. an idea | #natomust, unaccompanied by the light of true 
ectric At, SC , xc. ich 18 c.f 1a ° ” . . 

siiiieeliy aovhas action. and veatiainy 7a poets philosophy, has led to the gross errors of 


materialism. But the body and its various 
organs are merely the instruments acted upon, 
they do not constitute the life—the soul. Could 
the spirit be ps alpal ly seen or touched, it would 
cease to be spirit; it is that something beyond 
—ever acting on the inertia of matter—which 
| makes the union of “the reasonable soul and 
are not Seder mated in the brain, it follows, | body.” Man, with his two-fold yet combined 
according to the laws of voltaic action, that another | Xistence,—man, the immortal heir of eternity, 
battery exists there, which may be termed the central | ——a being of godlike attributes, and mere 
it is | animal functions,—a seeming paradox in the 
harmony of creation,—is yet wisely and “won- 
derfully made.” 
In the followine observations our author 
goes far to reconcile Berxerey and Locks : 


thought : 

She dreads an instant pause, and lives but while she moves. 
Speaking of the nervous system, he says : 
If we follow the course “0 the nerves, we find that 

they are prolonged to the brain, and end in the grey 

matter, — they again come ir 


contact with a large 
quantity of blood-vessels. As the two series of nery« 





battery. For the continuance of animal life, 
necessary to have an integrity in the central and peri- 
pheral batteries ; both requiring to be properly supplied 
with the normal exciting fluid, or blood. The san of 
these respective batteries are connected by the nerves, 
to form one consistent whole, which I shall hereafter 





- - - : - ’ - The mind. however. derives certain powers From two 
mention under the term of electro-biological circuit. t mind ' : aad setae set. ro = , y 
. ; : : or three of these batteries v. e obtain the 
, . . The universal co-existence of blood and | thi : . “7 con) oo “ 
nerve, constitutes the foundation of ideas of a tl — and of a = ality in ‘this manner. An 
lerve, Cons tes ne roun ion 0 


electro-biology, for | . s 7 ‘il 
i that blood is useless without nerye— | i4ea 18 a pst ht when the bodily action does not coneur 


| with the combination which appears to the mind. An 
idea is a reality, if these combinations do concur. There 
are times when indulging im the spontaneous thoughts 
of the mind, that a question arises to ourselves, whether 
every thing around us is not a dream—a fanciful cre- 
ation of the mind ; and in such a shade we are led to 
doubt whether it be possible to prove our very existence; 
but the moment we ascertain whether a tions 0 of f th ight 
concur with actions in the body, the difficulty ceases, 
and we are enabled to distingnish imm edi itely between 
a reality and a fanciful creation of the brain. This 
power is termed consciousness. Man having 
the power of analysing a compot nd impression into the 


we invariably fin 
nerve inactive without blood—both requisite for the 
production of any of the varied phenomena of animal 
life. 





After some observations on the difference 
in the power of the five senses, in various 
animals, our author says: 


The human being can probably never become much 
acquainted with the nature of the various impressions 
which are obtained by animals through the medium of 
the nasal organ, because in man the sense of smelling 
is exceedingly imperfect. 





Each sense has its nerves or telegraphs, the 
operations of which Mr. Smee has deeply | -myonent parts in every other possible manner. é 
experimentalized on, and here most beautifully Thus, we perceive that we knew from the very organ- 
describes. He opens to view an entirely new | jzati are immortal; that God 
field for invention and research, both in the | exists; that there is virtue and vice—a heaven and a 
mechanical application of his discoveries, for | hell. Man in every age, in every climate, is compelled, 


parts of which it is made up, may again combine its 
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by his very organization, to believe these first of prin- 
ciples. It is not within our power to define these ideas; 
and if we attempt to descend into particulars upon these 
mental conceptions, very different specific ideas are 
attached to the same point. That which is infinitive 
must not be limited; time must not be confounded with 
eternity, matter with space, the body with the soul, or 
material actions with God. Electro-noemics indicate 
that man, at the beginning, is perfectly free to act in 
any manner from external impressions; but after he has 
once received impressions, these also regulate his future 
proceedings. . . . In fact, electro-noemics indicate 
the fundamental principle of education, for they teach 
that if you train up a child in the way he should go, 
when he is old he will not depart from it. 


It is delightful when we find the man of 
science coming to such just moral conclusions; 
for the pride of human reasoning, sometimes, 
alas, leads to far different results. But is not 
intellect, without religion, a curse instead of a 
blessing ? Would not life be without an ob- 
ject, death without hope, if we were deprived 
of our aspirations towards the immortal future? 

But “ true knowledge,” as Sir Davip 
Brewster has well said in his lite of Sir 
Isaac Newron, “is indeed at once the hand- 
maid and companion of religion; they mutually 
adorn and support each other, and beyond the 
immediate circle of our secular duties, they 
are the only objects of rational ambition.” It 
is with great pleasure that we give the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Smee in reference to the 
same subject. 

The teachers of religion, and the teachers of science, 
affect the mind through the two opposite extremes of 
the electro-noemic batteries. The former influence men 
from general principles, to control each specific act. 
The latter trace up specific impressions to general laws. 
As the mind acts in a circuit, the two courses, although 
opposite, cannot be contradictory. When, therefore, the 
teachers of science and the teachers of religion differ, 
one or both must be in error, as truth on both sides 
must lead to an absolute concurrence in its effects. 
For ever then let these two great teachers of man act in 
concert, and let them be assured that at last both will 
arrive, although by opposite methods, at the self-same 
truths, which it is the delight of man to attain. 

Our interest in the subject of electro-biology 
has rather drawn us away from a critical 
review of the valuable work before us, valu- 
able, not only in the new discoveries of the 
mechanism of the human frame, but also for 
the additional light which it has thrown on 
general science :—a light which illumines the 
dim vista of the future, and will doubtless 
lead to the most important results. 

This work has at intervals occupied the 
attention of the author for ten years. Every | 
proposition has been proved by tedious and 
oft repeated experiments; every deduction has 
been traced by the closest scrutiny and deepest 
reasoning ; it is not, therefore, a mere specula- | 
tive theory, which shall fall at the test of'| 
reason and experience. On the contrary, it is | 
the design for a new temple of science, the | 
foundation of which the architect has himself | 
laid. Though a suggestive, it is not a specu- | 
lative work, and though logical, not sophistical, 
for Mr. Smee confines himself almost entirely | 
to well attested facts, connecting them to- | 

ether, and drawing his conclusions therefrom. | 

hough apparently not a believer in mesmerism | 
it is worthy of remark that Mr. Smee says 
“it appears that one portion of the brain may | 
be thrown into a state of rest, whilst another 
part is active,” and this he thinks may account 
for “ mesmeric phenomena.” 

There is so much interesting matter yet 
untouched in this work, that we shall resume 
our notice in the next number of Tuer Criric. 
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Georgina Hammond; a Novel. By Mrs. MACKENZIE 
DanteL. Author of “ The Poor Cousin,” “My Sister 
Minnie,” &c. In 3 vols. Second Edition. London: 
Newby. 1849. 

THE announcement of the Second Edition of a novel is 
the best notice the literary journalist could give to it, 
for it proves that it has passed successfully an ordeal 
far more trying than that of formal criticism—the judg- 
ment of the novel-reading public,—and that they have 
pronounced in its favour. In the instance of Georgina 
Hammond, the reviewers anticipated the public, for they 
all, and we among them, pronounced emphatically in its 
favour when first it issued from the press.) We now 
heartily welcome its reappearance with this certificate of 
worth upon its title-page, and although we cannot give 
to second editions the same extent of notice as we should 
have devoted to a new work of equal merit, we are 
pleased to be enabled to make known to such of our 
readers as may not yet have perused it the gratification 
that is in store for them. 








The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq., Revised and 
Corrected by the Author. Vol. 20. Agincourt; a 
Romance. London: Simpkin and Co. 1849. 

AGIncourt was one of Mr. JAMEs’s most spirited and 
interesting romances and among the most popular. The 
subject was in itself an attractive one; he had made 
the times in which the scene was laid the subject of 
profound historical researches, and he was thus enabled 
to bring to its composition a knowledge of the men and 
manners of the day that served to conjure up, as by 
the wand of a magician, the very past recalling the 
dead and moving them as in a living drama before the 
reader's fancy. It forms the 20th volume of this very 
handsome and very cheap edition of Mr. JAMEs'’s 
works and which from its compact form and trifling 
price is peculiarly adapted for the private library or 
for the book-club. 








The Waverley Novels. Vols. 31, 32, 33, and 34. 

Cabinet Edition. Edinburgh: Cadell. 
THESE four volumes of the cheapest and most con- 
venient edition of the Waverley Novels, comprise St. 
Ronan’s Well and Quentin Durward. Each volume 
contains two engravings of great beauty, and is bound 
in green and gold, and thus is as ornamental upon the 
shelf, as it is delightful to read. 





POETRY. 


Rhymes of Travel, Ballads, and Poems. By BAYARD 
Taytor, Author of “ Views a-Foot,” &c. New 
York: Putnam. 1849. 

Mr. Tartor’s “ Views a-Foot,” from which we ex- 

tracted largely, will be remembered by the readers of 

THE Critic, for the singular vividness of the descrip- 

tions, and the flow of animal spirits, combined with an 

agreeable dash of the poetical and imaginative tempera- 
ment, which distinguished the writer. He has now 
published a volume of poems, for the most part sug- 
gested by the same scenes of travel. But they are by 
no means equal to his prose compositions. They have 
a certain degree of energy of expression, and copiousness 
of words, and facility of rhyme, which the writer and 
his friends are very likely to mistake for poetry, but in 
which the critic can only recognize some of the endow- 
ments requisite to the poet, and which will not con- 
stitute the poet in the absence of that undefinable 
something which exists in nature’s poets as a portion 
of their thoughts, apart from any manner of giving 
expression to them. Mr. TAYLor wants original ideas. 

There is nothing new in any one stanza in the volume— 

nothing which has not been said before by other poets. 

We take his two best pieces in proof. They are perfect 

in mechanism, but common-place in sentiment, and yet 

they please by the happy turn of the language and the 
flow and spirit of the rhymes. 
STEYERMARK. 
In Steyermark—green Steyermark, 
The fields are bright and the forests dark— 
Bright with the maids that bind the sheaves, 
Dark with the solemn arch of leaves! 
Voices and streams and sweet bells chime 
Over the land, in the harvest-time, 
And the blithest songs of the finch and lark 
Are heard in the orchards of Steyermark. 





In Steyermark—old Steyermark, 

The mountain summits are white and stark ; 

The rough winds furrow their trackless snow, 
But the mirrors of crystal are smooth below ; 
The stormy Danube clasps the wave 

That downward sweeps with the Drave and Save, 
And the Euxine is whitened with many a bark, 
Freighted with ores of Steyermark ! 


In Steyermark—rough Steyermark, 

The anvils ring from dawn till dark ; 

The molten streams of the furnace glare, 
Blurring with crimson the midnight air ; 
The lusty voices of forgemen chord, 
Chanting the ballad of “ Siegfried’s Sword,” 
While ponderous hammers the chorus mark— 
And this is the music of Steyermark! 

In Steyermark—dear Steyermark, 

Hearts are glad as the soaring lark : 

There men are framed in the manly mould 
Of their stalwart sires, in the times of old, 
And the sunny blue of the Styrian sky 
Grows soft in the timid maiden’s eye, 

When love descends with the twilight dark, 
In the beechen groves of Steyermark. 

In Steyermark—brave Steyermark, 

The flame of Freedom has left a spark, 
Whose lingering glow, in her rudest glen, 
Is kept alive by the iron men! 

Ere long, the slaves of a tyrant’s breath 
Shall be driven beyond the Hills of Death,* 
And the beacon-snows of her mountains mark 
The barriers of ransomed Steyermark ! 


Still better and admirably adapted for music is 
A BACCHIC ODE. 
Wine—bring wine! 


Let the crystal beaker flame and shine, 
Brimming o’er with the draught divine ! 


The crimson glow 
Of the lifted cup on my forehead throw, 
Like the sunset’s flush on a field of snow. 


I burn to lave 

My eager lip in the purple wave ; 
Freedom bringeth the wine so brave! 
The world is cold : 

Sorrow and pain have gloomy hold, 
Chilling the bosom warm and bold. 


Doubts and fears 

Veil the shine of my morning years— 

My life’s lone rainbow springs from tears! 

But Eden-gleams— 

Visit my soul in immortal dreams, 

When the wave of the goblet burns and beams. 


Not from the Rhine 

Not from fields of Burgundian vine 

Bring me the bright Olympian wine ! 

Not with a ray ‘ 

Born where the winds of Shiraz play, 

Or the fiery blood of the ripe Tokay ! 

Not where the glee 

Of Falernian vintage echoes free, 

Or the Chian gardens gem the sea! 

But wine —bring wine 

Flushing high with its growth divine, 

In the crystal depth of my soul to shine :— 
Whose glow was caught 

From the warmth which Fancy’s summer brought 
To the vintage-fields in the Land of Thought! 
Rich and free 

To my thirsting soul will the goblet be, 
Poured by the Hebe, Poesy. 





The Pleasures of Friendship and other Poems. By 
Francis Norton Erirn. London: Whittaker 
and Co. 1849. 


WE presume that Mr. Eriru has turned to poetry as 
an elegant recreation, for he writes rather as an amateur 
than as a professor of the art. The Pleasures of 
Friendship, thus viewed, is a creditable ocewpation of 
evenings at home, profitable to the composer, if not 
likely to find a large circle of admiring readers. It 
displays considerable facility of versification, and it is 
impossible not to be pleased with the pious sentiment 
it everywhere breathes. Subjected to the severe tests 
of criticism it would, perhaps, be found wanting in some 
important elements of poetry ; it would not quite entitle 
the author to the name of poet: but Mr. EritH is 
young, and this, we believe, is his first effort, and it is 
wonderful what mighty improvement results frem 
experience. 

But a word or two of advice to Mr. Erirn, which 
we hope he will take in good part, and we will illustrate 





* The Todtengebirge (Mountains of Death) divide the 
Alpine province of Steyermark from that of Austria proper. 
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our meaning by two stanzas from a short poem to 
“ The Forget-me-not.” Thus he writes: 

There’s a soft charm in thy name, 

And a magic o’er thy face 

There’s a sweet spell on thy frame, 

That breathes ’pon each tiny race. 

As I view thy chaste form— 

I love thee—sweet Floweret ! 

When fallen ’neath a pitiless storm 

Your precept—who soon will forget ? 

Now it is not permissible to cut off or add syllables 
to words just as it suits the poet’s convenience. 

’Pon, for instance, is an un-English abbreviation, and 
floweret is an expansion of two syllables into three 
which the rules of our language forbid. So, the two 
last lines have each a syllable too much. 

Nor is the next free from faults of another kind. 
The errors above are in the mechanism: those of the 
following are in the sense as well as in the rhythm. 
Cares do not shower over us; nor are there such things 
as “kindred spirits of soul;” nor if there were could 
they be said to “cling warm,” and still less could this 
sort of affection be described as a characteristic of 
“ Heaven’s blessed lot’”—but rather of the other place ; 
as witness : 

There are friends—like this Flow'r, 

Who pray us never forget 

(Midst cares that over us shower) 

The precept of this Floweret : 

Such kindred spirits of soul 

Cling warm—like Heav’ns bless’d lot 

Whose love breathes free of control 

In the Floweret’s sweet song—Forget me not. 

This is not the liberty allowed to poetry—but positive 
anarchy. In five lines Floweret is spelt both in three 
syllables and in two, just to suit the convenience of the 
metre. Mr. Erirn should work very diligently if he 
desires to master these objections, which we hope are 
only the result of carelessness. And he should take the 
advice of a judicious friend upon every line, before he 
commits it to the press and challenges for it the scrutiny 
of the public. 








Poems. By Lypia H. Stcourney. 


Carey. 


Philadelphia: 


A selection from the poetical works of Mrs. SicouRNEY, 
with illustrations by a native artist, Mr. DARLEY, en- 
graved by Americans, is a proper tribute to the genius 
of a lady who has materially raised the literary reputa- 
tion of her country and achieved a popularity that 
extends to Europe. 

But while we admit that Mrs. StcourRNEy has large 
claims upon the admiration of her fellow countrymen, 
and that it is impossible to peruse her compositions 
without being considerably interested in them, we must 
try them by the standard of English poetry, and so tried 
they will not be found entitled to the unqualified praise 
that has been lavished upon them in the United States. 
They are extremely graceful verses, flowing in sound, 
wholesome in sentiment, but they are the exercises of 
anaccomplishment more than the outpourings of nature. 
She does not trust to her own impulses, but moulds her 
eompositions after a model, Mrs. Hemans being her 
inspiration, and like all imitators, she does not always 
catch the excellences so readily as the defects. Now 
Mrs. Hemans herself was only a second-rate poet. 
Forget her marvellously musical ear and command of 
words, and the thoughts embodied in them will be found 
as common-place as the veriest prose. There is more of 
sound than of substance; more of the form than of the 
spirit; and hence her rapidly declining popularity. 
Scattered pieces, as they appeared in the magazines 
and newspapers, were charming, but her collected poems 
are absolutely tedious reading, and we doubt whether 
the most devoted lover of poetry has succeeded in read- 
ing a volume of it right through. The same observation 
is applicable to Mrs. StcourNEY, and we have enjoyed 
such scattered poems as have come to us from time to 
time through the annuals and the American magazines, 
much more than the perusal of this collection. 

The themes also are not local enough, with the ex- 
ception of the Indian ones, which are few. We want to 
see the advent of a poct who will be truly American, and 
treat of American topics, instead of expending his genius 
on old-world subjects, which can be better done by the 
poets of England, who paint from nature instead of from 
books. Mrs. SicourNey certainly is not such a poet, 
as this selection proves; but in extract she appears to 





more advantage than in a volume. We take two as 


very excellent specimens of her powers. 
INDIAN NAMES. 


Ye say they all have pass’d away, 
That noble race and brave, 

That their light canoes have vanish’d 
From off the crested wave ; 

That ’mid the forests where they roam’d 
There rings no hunter’s shout ; 

But their name is on your waters, 
Ye may not wash it out. 


’Tis where Ontario’s billow 
Like Ocean’s surge is curled ; 
Where strong Niagara’s thunders wake 
The echo of the world ; 
Where red Missouri bringeth 
Rich tributes from the west, 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia’s breast. 
Ye say, their cone-like cabins, 
That cluster’d o’er the vale, 
Have fied away like wither’d leaves 
Before the autumn gale : 
But their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore ; 
Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore. 
Old Massachusetts wears it 
Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 
*Mid all her young renown ; 
Connecticut hath wreathed it 
Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breathed it hoarse 
Through all her ancient caves. 
Wachuset hides its lingering voice 
Within his rocky heart, 
And Alleghany graves its tone 
Throughout his lofty chart ; 
Monadnock on his forehead hoar 
Doth seal the sacred trust, 
Your mountains build their monument, 
Though ye destroy their dust. 


THE HOLY DEAD. 


They dread no storm that lowers, 
No perished joys bewail ; 

They pluck no thorn-clad flowers, 
Nor drink of streams that fail : 
There is no tear-drop in their eye, 

No change upon their brow ; 
Their placid bosom heaves no sigh 
Though all earth’s idols bow. 


Who are so greatly blest? 
From whom hath sorrow fled? 

Who share such deep, unbroken rest 
Where all things toil? The Dead! 

The holy dead. Why weep ye so 
Above yon sable bier ? 

Thrice blessed! they have done with wo, 
The living claim the tear, 

Go to their sleeping bowers, 
Deck their low couch of clay 

With earliest spring’s soft breathing flowers ; 
And when they fade away, 

Think of the amaranthine wreath, 
The garlands never dim, 

And tell me why thou fly’st from death, 
Or hid’st thy friends from him. 


We dream, but they awake ; 
Dread visions mar our rest ; 
Through thorns and snares our way we take, 
And yet we mourn the blest! 
For spirits round the Eternal Throne 
How vain the tears we shed! 
They are the living, they alone, 
Whom thus we call the dead. 





—— 


RELICION. 
Little Servant Maids. By Cuartorre ADAMs. 
Published by the Society for propagating Christian 
Knowledge. 


THE ethics of private life have received no trifling 
obligation at the hands of Miss ApAms. In whatever 
direction we turn, we find the duties of master (or 
mistress) and servant so ill-observed and rendered so 
indistinct by the clouds of prejudice, ignorance and 
petulance, that we gratefully accept any attempt which 
may be made to render more definite and pleasurable 
the relations of those who rank in either class. The 
work under our notice aims at this by depicting no un- 
common defects in the class of young female servants, 
without glossing over those errors of temper and judg- 
ment which tend to cherish the defects alluded to. The 


results of a careful ministering have armed Miss ADAms | 


with an ample supply of facts bearing upon the domestic 








culture of the poor, of the tone of their morals, of their | 


bad, as well as of their good,.qualities. This latter dis- 


tinction is rendered necessary in a slight degree by the 
absurd flattery which some writers are in the habit ot 
heaping upon the poorer members of the community. 
According to another of this school, there is no virtue 
but in rags—no matter whether they be due to the 
results of reckless profligacy or mere indifference to 
decency and industry. We have all sympathy for 
poverty, but no flattery—if it will to the gin-shop, let 
it take its censure without palliation at our hands: let 
it take its censure at the hands of all who dare to com- 
pare the morbid hatred of the middle and upper classes 
which is so flimsily veiled beneath the bickering eulogies 
of the poor. In reference to this highly important 
question, Miss Apams’ little work might be read with 
advantage. It shows, without any dogmatism, the way 
in which the poor stand in their own light ;—there is no 
exaggeration of advantages, but the possibility of 
emerging from the stern gripe of penury at home into 
an atmosphere of comfort in service, is shown to be 
within the reach of all who will duly regard the position 
in which they are placed, and faithfully discharge duties 
which they have voluntarily engaged upon. We had 
marked for extract several passages which would illus- 
trate our observations; but we prefer (as the work is of 
such moderate price as to be accessible to all families) 
to insist upon our readers making themselves acquainted 
with the entire production. There must be conceded to 
Miss ApAMs, as to every other writer, a certain latitude 
of opinion. She is a most strict disciplinarian—and 
this strictness sometimes descends to points which may 
be considered beneath regard. We would instance the 
doctrine which she has put into the mouth of the mis- 
tress, that “Caroline” is too fine a name for a little 
servant-maid in a tradesman’s family—and that there- 
fore the girl is to be called “ Mary.” We do not like 
this—but still as a hint to people not to put too long a 
handle to a child (in the way of name), it may not be 
without its utility. We should feel obliged to Miss 
Apams if she would apprize us confidentially where we 
might find a“ Martha.” She is the perfection of do- 
mesticity: her indignation against dirty artificial flowers, 
snippets of pink ribbon—and (may we venture to say 
it?) against “ Punch;” her love of order and high senses 
of duty must elevate her in general opinion and create 
a large demand for the article (by no means too common 
in the market), a faithful, discreet, intelligent, and 
honest servant, who can be useful without presumption, 
and correct without ill-temper. 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The Good Boy Henry ; or, the Young Child's Book of 
Manners. Translated from the Dutch, by J. L 
LocKHART. 

Tue Dutch have proved in various publications for 
children a peculiar capacity for adapting their thoughts 
and language to the young mind. Therefore, we are glad 
to see the commencement of what, we hope, will be a 
series of translations from the Dutch children’s books, 
especially if the others at all approach to this. It is 
adapted, both in words and sense, to the very young ; 
and it is ealeulated to implant that true wisdom which 
consists in virtue. 

The Atlas of Physical Geography. Constructed by 
AvuGustus PreTerRMAN. Edited by the Rey. T. 
Mitner, M.A. Part 1. Orr and Co. 

Tuts extremely handsome large paper edition of a work 

which we have already noticed, with the warm commen- 

dation it deserves, during its publication in a less 
attractive shape, is peculiarly adapted for the library. 

It contains three coloured maps and a multitude of 

woodcuts, illustrating Mr. MiLNer’s instructive des- 

criptions of the Physical Phenomena of the Globe. 


Illustrated Atlas and Modern History of the World. 
By R. Monrcomery Martin, Esq. Part 1. 
Tallis. 

Tue peculiarity of this Atlas is the addition to the 

maps of the various countries of engraving, showing the 

costumes of the people, and remarkable places, buildings, 

&e. The text copiously describes the geography of 

our globe, and in this part commences the account of 

the Punjab, of so much present interest, and with which 

Mr. MAnrtIn is very conversant. 
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Joseph Guy's Geography for Young Children. 

Cradock. 
Ir this book is intended for teachers’ reading, and not 
for the child’s eye, it will be a useful assistant; but, like 
almost every geography we have seen, it would certainly 
frighten a young child by its hard words. Geography, 
in fact, should be taught in the very reverse fashion 
from the usual practice. The people and the produc- 
tions of the country should be first taught, and then the 
science, because the youthful mind can understand the 
former, but can only learn and repeat the latter like a 
parrot. 





The Westminster Handbook to the Study of the Science 
of Universal Grammar. By J. Lampe. London: 
Hurst & Co. 

Tus is a very rational grammar. The author gives 

the various definitions of the most eminent grammarians, 

as well as his own; and we are bound to say that his 
own are, not unfrequently, the best. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review, the 
only quarterly organ of advanced liberalism, pleads 
boldly and earnestly as ever for the tenets and the men 
of its party. The first paper is an expert defence of the 
French Revolutionists of February, and of the Provi- 
sional and Executive Governments. Lord BRovuGHaAm’s 
petty carpings are energetically assailed—the logic of 
his lordship held up to the light of truth, and his 
deductions fairly proved to be those of a morbid nature 
and a vitiated taste, and inconsistent with a strong judg- 
ment. We must confess that the reviewer stands on 
very favourable ground. Without subscribing to all his 
pleadings in favour of LAMARTINE, and Marrast, and 
ROLLIN, we must admit that he reasons forcibly when he 
compares them and their works to the doings of Louis 
Puituirre and M. Guizor, and the selfish nature of the 
schemes all but matured by this crafty master and his 
easy servant. We cannot think the men of the Revolu- 
tion are such heroes as their approvers represent, or 
such bunglers and perverters as their opponents assert. 
They, in fact, did little and originated little. Their 
task had been performed for them, and they were the 
mere servants who watched its consummation. The 
revolution in opinion was the real revolution—the change 
at the Hotel de Ville but the passive agency which 
realised a pre-conceived and pre-arranged idea. The 
French people were themselves the designers of a 
Republic, and LAmMartine and his fellows but the artists 
who gave that peculiar form of Government a living and 
breathing impress. To quarrel with the men, therefore, 
is about as reasonable as are the diatribes of the English 
Protectionists against Sir Ropert PEEL—for PEE. did 
what he could not avoid doing, in repealing the Corn- 
laws. “English Spelling Reform” displays much 
industry. The old question, of the best means of 
spreading by making easier the I sh language, is 
entered into. The reviewer coincides with the opinion 
of Dr. K. M. Rapp, that “the suitableness of this lan- 
guage for universal adoption would be still more evident 
| 








were it not obscured by a whimsically antiquated 
orthography; and the other nations of Europe may 
esteem themselves fortunate that the English have not 
yet made this discovery.” To attain this end the 
reviewer believes Mr, Ex.is’s system (the Fonetic) is 
well suited. The two papers on “ Illustrative Art” 
and “Architecture” are well worth a perusal, and 
there are beside, “ Corruption at Elections,” “ Neglect 
of the Public Records,” “ Opening of the Session, Poli- 
tical Prospects.” The latter teems with gloomy anti- 
cipations of the immediate future. 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine for April is much 
more learned and prosaic than usual—a recommendation, 
however, to those who prefer solidity, and who seek 
matter for thought and cogitation. “ MAcAULAY’s His- 
tory of England” is elaborately noticed, and some of its 
more liberal “ points” 
writer seems to doubt MAcAULAY’s fitness to be an his- 





are stoutly cembated. The 





torian, because his habit as an essayist is to condense 
and to contrast. “ He is the Popr of English prose: he | 
often gives two sentiments and facts in a single line.” 
The well-known sketch of Lord Ciive, and the descrip- 


tion of Hastinas’ trial are instanced as unequalled 





} 


specimens of MACAULAY’s peculiar power—a style, the 
reviewer says, which does admirably well for short 
biographies, “in which the object is to condense the 
important events of a whole life time into comparatively 
few pages, and fascinate the reader by as condensed and 
brilliant a picture as it is possible to present, of the 
most striking features of their character and story.” 
This habit, Blackwood argues, has given to Mr. Macav- 
LAY’s writing the stamp of advocacy rather than of ex- 
position. The reviewer sums up—* It is this statement 
of the facts on both sides which, amidst all our admira- 
tion for his genius, we often desiderate in Mr. MACAULAY; 
and nothing but the adoption of it, and taking his seat 
on the Bench instead of the Bar of History, is required 
to render his noble work as weighty as it is able, and as 
influential in forming the opinion of future ages as it 
unquestionably will be in interesting the present.” 
“ TeNNysoN’s Poems” conveys a very appropriate esti- 
mate of the author of The Princess—* Were TENNY- 
son to be estimated by some half dozen of his best 
pic ces, he would be the e« mpeer of COLERIDGE and of 
Worpswortu—if by a like number of his worst per- 
formances, he would be raised very little above that 
nameless and unnumbered crowd of dilettanti versifiers 
whose utmost ambition seems to be to see themselves in 
print, and then, as quickly as possible, to disappear— 





One moment black, then gone for ever.” 

It is this unevenness in TENNyYsON’s poetic power that 
has so puzzled readers, and so offended critics, that the 
circle of the one has continued circumscribed, while 
friends among the other do not increase in number. 
But what a comment is the fact on our advice to all 
young versifiers—to weed weil? “ Jounson’s Physical 
Geography,” “Ancient Practice of Painting,” “ Aris- 
tocratic Annals,” “Claudia and Pudens,” the first part 
f a biography of Sir AstLEY Cooper, some poetry, 
and several chapters of the fascinating tale of “The 
fill up the number. 

The Dublin University Magazine for April, is as 
varied as is Blackwood uniform. A cleverly condensed 
essay on Mr, LAyarp’s “ Nineveh” conveys much new 
matter, and much that is not novel under a new form. 
“Our Portrait Gallery” is a very valuable feature of 


Caxtons, 


The Dublin, giving a truly national character to the | 


work. rhe subject of the present contribution is 
“ PETER BurRowWES, Esq.,” the amiable and enthusiastic 
Irish barrister. No. 10 of a most valuable series of 
papers on ‘* Ceylon and the Cingalese” is presented; 
and there is rather a hard hit at what is called “ Sir 
Robert Peel’s Confiscation Scheme.” The writer takes 
the tory and landlord view of the question of replanting 
Connaught, but he brings some very telling facts to his 
aid. The pages of fiction are “ My First Legacy,” and 
a continuation of “ The Seamen of the Cyclades "— 
tales as opposite in their sources of interest and in their 
peculiarities as they may well be. A host of other 
valuable papers are interspersed throughout this very 
varied and interesting number. 

Tait'’s Edinburgh Magazine, for April, resumes its 
consideration of “The Colonial Question.” We must 
confess we do not exactly understand the tendency of 
its arguments, for while it abuses those who misuse and 
misgovern our distant possessions, it characterizes Cos- 
DEN and others, who assert that to produce improvement 
we must give colonists a greater share in directing their 
own affairs, as men in error, and who do not understand 
the subjects they are talking about. 
much practical information. 
that it is a mistake of English liberals to conclude that 
the Canadians desire to throw off the yoke of this coun- 
try. We would ask, what else do the insurrectionary 
movements portend ? They are surely something more 
than a quarrelling with the peculiar form of govern- 
ment to which Canada is subjected! “A Visit to 
Liverpool ” is an sesthetical inquiry into the architecture 
of the second metropolis. ‘“ A Night in the Neighbour- 
hood of Derwent Water” overflows with poetical asso- 
ciations and literary recollections. It very sentimentally 
laments the inroads of the steam vessels on the privacy 
of the lakes of Windermere. This impractical tribute 
to idealism and privacy should have stopped with 
Worpswortn’s ridiculous sonnet which showed how 
obstructive poetry would become if it dare—how med- 
Tait has a 
es, some tales, and several favours 


But Tait conveys 


dling poets would be had thev the power, 


host of other ar 








from poets, none of which have we space fully to notice. 
The Eclectic Review for April has a very copious 


He positively assures us } 








[Aprm 16, 


notice of Mr. Dick’s “ Nature and Office of the State,” 
in which much political learning and acumen are com- 
bined. “ REApDE’s Revelations of Life” are lauded as 
being the productions of a “contemplative poet,” who, 
the reviewer thinks, should be placed much higher than 
many of those who now stand before him. The 
reviewer totally fails in attempting to point to ex- 
cellences in Mr. Reapr which entitle him to this 
prominence. Mr. TerGusson’s work “On the True 
Principles of Art” is very ably digested; and there is 
also an entertaining paper, valuable alike for its pene- 
tration and its originality, on “ American Scenes and 
Christian Slavery.” “The French Revolutionary Press 
of 1848” is an apology for much of the wildness and 
looseness of the Parisian publications of the year— 
excusing the enthusiasm and rashness of literary men by 
comparing them to a prisoner suddenly released from bon- 
dage. The repressive laws of Louis PHILLIPPE against 
journalism tended “to modify completely the political 
style, and to substitute for open frank-hearted declara- 
tions, a cautious, yet bitter—a temperate, yet effective 
mode o writing; full of invectives, of hints, of allusions, 
the force of which was completely lost upon a foreigner, 
but was perfectly well understood by the readers of the 
liberal press. The great art of the political scribes con 

sisted in saying the most dangerous things in the most 
guarded language; and leading articles were often 
nothing but a series of enigmas, which the initiated only 
could solve.” Hence the writer argues the old organs 
of thought became unsuitable or inappropriate to the 
new state of things, and very soon “ Three hundred 
were counted, and there were, no doubt, others never 
known beyond the streets or quarters in which they 
were issued, but which exercised more or less influence 
in keeping up the tremendous mental excitement that 
existed during the four months of the new era—if, 
indeed, we are not to regard them as one of the chief 
signs and symptoms thereof.” A careful history of the 
Paris press of 1848 cannot be compressed into a few 
pages, but The Eclectic has done much to clear away 
the clouds of prejudice and falsehood and delusion that 
have clung around the doings of the Republicans. There 
are several other articles, the most valuable of which, 
perhaps, is that devoted to a consideration of the rela- 
tive positions of “ The Pulpit and the People.” 

The Gentleman's Magazine for April. The leading 
papers are a critical examination of the recent works of 
Mr. Buxton, on the “Life and Correspondence of 
David Hume,” and “Facts and Speculations on the 
Origin and History of Playing Cards.” The latter con- 
tains much rare matter. There is the usual variety of 
topics, the various summaries of intelligence suited more 
to the taste of the literary gentleman than to the pen of 
the critic. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature for April. Twelve 
papers of merit defy a close examination from us. The 
essay on “ Paseal’s Thoughts,” and Mr. Gorcn’s 
“Calvin as a Commentator,” are less sectarian than 
many of the others, and have surprised us by the 
extraordinary range of learning they display. The cor- 
respondence is unusually varied. 

The Colonial Magazine and Foreign Miscellany for 
April. “ The Slave Trade and the Sugar Bill” is to a 
certain extent a defence of the much abused African 
Squadron, and a hearty condemnation of the Free Trade 
Sugar Bill. “Ceylon, its Past and Present,” affords a 
rapid glance at Mr. PrrpHam’s recent work on the sub- 


Aeterna at 








ject, and constitutes a clear but brief view of the extra- 


ordinary history of this colony. An article on the 
“War in India” condemns our policy in regard to the 
Indian Empire, and sneers at the weakness which could 
leave its consolidation to the care of so acknowledgedl) 
inefficient a general as Lord GouGu. There are seven 
other original papers of value in the present number. 

The Quarterly Educational Magazine for April. The 
most powerful article in this number is that on “ The 
Education of Opinion.” We have not time to attempt 
an analysis, but we commend our reader's attention to it. 

The People’s Journal for April contains fifty contri- 
butions and five large wood-cuts for eightpence. 

Sharpe's London Magazine for April. The author's 
tale of “ Lewis Arundel” is a decided attraction. 

The Family Herald for March defies even an attempt 
at description. 

Con Cregan, No. IV. As this tale advances it 
reminds us strongly of Robinson Crusoe. Still the 
author is by no means a plagiarist. 
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Frank Fairlegh, Part IV. A wreck and a rescue 
are powerfully described in chapter 11. 

Illustrations of Plants employed in the Arts and 
Medicine, No. 114, contains “Fumaria Eximia,” 
“ Juniperus Sabina. 











We have received from Mr. Knight—The National 
Cyclopedia, Part 27. The National Library of Select 
Literature, Part 3. The History of England during 
the Thirty Years’ Peace, Part 6. France and its Revo- 
lutions, by George Long, Esq., A.M., Part 12. The 
Land we Live In, Part 21. 

Messrs. Orr have favoured us with the following 
monthly parts—The Illustrated Works of Shakspere, 
Parts 16 and 17. Finden’s Illustrated Edition of 
Byron’s Tales and Poems, Part 11. The Cottage Gar- 
dener, Part 6. Paxton’s Magazine of Gardening and 
Botany for April. A Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy, 
Part 17. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Webster's Royal Red Book for April, 1849. 
A still later edition of a book which we have already 
noticed. It is a complete guide to the West End of the 
Metropolis, both in order of streets and alphabetically. 
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BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From March 14 to April 13, 1849. 





{Some errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.) 





‘ a From Mr. CHARLEs Cox. 
_ History of the Mammalia. 6 vols. (Knight’s Shilling 
Volumes. 
From Messrs, LoONGMANS. 
Elements of Electro-biology. By A. Smee. 
From Mr. Murray. 
Adventures in the Libyan Desert. (Home and Colonial 
Library.) 
From Messrs. A. Haut and Co, 
Moscha Lamberti; or a Deed done has an end, 
From Mr. BAILLIERE. 
A Short Catechism of Mesmerism. 
From Mr. G. P. PUTNAM. 
Rhymes and Travel, Ballads and Poems. 
From Messrs. Smrrn, ELver, and Co, 
Adventures on Oregon or Columbia River. 
The State of the Nation considered, with Reference to the 
Condition of the Working Classes. 


From Mr. Jonn JoHNSTONE, 
Life of the Rey. J. Macdonald, A.M 
From Mr. W. J. ADAMs. 
Pocket Guide to the Environs of London. 
From Messrs. Hurst and Co. 
Hints to Emigrants. 
Lambe’s Universal Grammar. 
From Messrs. MozLey, 
Sir Elidoc. (An Old Breton Legend.) 
From Messrs. ACKERMAN. 
The Inundation. 
From Mr. MeRRYWEATHER. 
An Historical Essay on the Sabbath. 
From Mr. Newsy. . 
Georgina Hammond. A Novel. 3 vols. 2nd edition. 
Perils, Pastimes, and Pleasures of an Emigrant. 
From Messrs. Simms and McINTYRE. 
Previsions of Lady Evelyn. (Parlour Library.) 


From Mr. S. Low. 
The History of Mary Queen of Scots. 
From Messrs. GRANT and GRIFFITH. 
The First Book of Geography. 
From Mr. H. Corsury. 


| their portfolio. 


| The Golden Polka Sor the Pianoforte. 





Lady Alice; or the New Und. 3 vols. 
From Mr. R. CADELL. 


Quentin Durward. Vols. 1 and 2. j 
St. Ronan’s Well, Vols. 1 and 2. } 
Waverly Novels. Nos. 31, 32, 33, and 34. 


From Mr. BENTLEY. 

Mardi, and a Voyage thither. 3 vols. 
From Messrs. CHAMBERS. 
Memoirs of Francis Horner. 
From Mr. Boun. 
Miller’s Philosophy of History. Vol. 4. 
From Messrs. SimpKINn and Co. 

“ Agincourt.” By G, P. R. James. New Series. 
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From Mr. C. Kyicar. 
History of England during Thirty Years’ Peace. Vol. 1. 
. From Messrs. Crapock and Co, 
Guys Geography for Young People. 
Handbook to Windsor, Eton, &¢. 

From Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE and Sons. 
The Good Boy Henry. 
; aa! From Mr. J. H. PARKER. 
Cdipus, King of Thebes. Translated by Sir T. H. Doyle. 
. From Mr. PIcKERING. 
Some Account of the Life and Adventures of Sir Reginald 
Mohun, Bart. (In Verse.) 
From Messrs. WEeBsTER and Co. 

Webster’s Royal Red Book. 

From Mr. J. OLtIver. 
Tracts for my Tenantry. No. 1. 
The Juggler ; a Proposition for the Abolition of all Oaths 
The Incestuous Union. 
The Disease and the Remedy. 

From Mr. T. E. Pourpay. 
The Spring Time of my Heart. 
In Dreams thou’rt with me still. 
The ** El Dorado ” Polka. 
Le Jardin D’Hiver Valses. 
From Messrs. D’ALMAINE and Co. 
Beethoven’s Celebrated Mass in C. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
From Messrs. Woop and Co., Edinburgh. 

Wood’s Songs of Scotland. Nos, 25 and 26. 








MUSIC. 

The Spring Time of the Heart. <A Ballad; words by 
JAMES SIMMONDS; music by C. W. Gover. Lon- 
don: Purday. 

In Dreams thou'rt with me still. A Ballad; words by 
J. C. CARPENTER; music by C. W. GLover. Lon- 
don: Purday. 

Mr. GLOVER is one of the most improving and pro- 

mising of our lyrical composers. His ballads have a 

freshness and spirit about them, which makes them 

favourites wherever they are heard. The last batch 
which we introduced to the readers of Tur Critic, 
has produced several letters, thanking us for having 
made known to the writers so acceptable an addition to 

The two new songs named above, are 

quite equal to those we have already noticed. They 

are full of feeling, and the air breathes the sentiment of 
the words. 





Le Jardin D’ Hiver. Suite de Valses. Par A. Musarp. 
Purday. 

G, P. Kurrz. 
Purday. 

WE have here some new dance-music, which will be 

welcome at this opening of the season. The waltzes 

are among the best of Musard’s, graceful and swimming, 

and the Polka is lively, and above all, marks the time 

well, and our readers who dance know the value of 

that. 


Wood's Edition of the Songs of Scotland. Edited by 
G. F. Granam.’ Nos, 25 and 26. Edinburgh: 
Wood and Co. 


THESE new numbers of an interesting collection of 
music often noticed here during its periodical issue, 
contain many favourites, and in all no less than sixteen 
of the popular songs of Scotland, and each song accom- 
panied with a sort of historical or biographical account 
of its author or origin. 
ep 
Mr. Kravuss.—We are happy to announce that Herr 
Krauss whose astonishing powers as a pianist, we 
described during his last visit last year, has arrived in 
London for the season, and intends both to give con- 
certs and to teach the methods by which he produces 
such miraculous efforts. It will give us great pleasure 
to introduce him to any of the readers of THe Crirtc, 
who may be desirous of availing themselves of his 
genius. 
Sr. Grorce’s Harmonic Soctery.—The 5th 
} 
i 


Concert of this society, which took place on the 28t 


| ult., was fully as successful as any of the previous ones, 


| 
| gramme. 


nd it was distinguished also by a well selected pro- 
We can do little more than record the eff 
of the principal vocalists ; all of whom were applauded 
to the echo. Miss ELLEN Lyon sang ALLMANY’S last 
ballad, “ Remember me,” very charmingly, as did her 
sister, Miss EnazA Lyon, a delightful old song by 

















Strorace, called “ Little Taffline.” Miss Couurs, was 
encored in “ By the sad Sea Waves,’ which she ren- 
dered with much expression. Mrs. Murray and Mrs. 
PLUMMER, were also successful in their respective 
endeavours. Mr. GEORGE BUCKLAND delighted the 
audience with his admirable Buffo singing. Messrs. 
KENNEFECH, Nappt, H. BucKLAND, PELHAM, NEW- 
TON, and Dup.ey, all received their due meed of 
approbation for their exertions. Some madrigals, &c., 
by PurcELL, Bishor, Morury, and a Terzetto by 
ALLMANN, were excellently given. The instrumental 
portion consisted of a Concertante Duet, for pianoforte 
and clarionet, brilliantly executed by Miss MANSELL and 
Mr. Key, and a pianoforte fantasia, performed by Mr. 
M. H. WiLson, exceedingly well. Mr. BurLer accom- 
panied ; Mr. Lyon conducted. 


SIGNORA PARODI. 

Our readers may be interested by the following sketch 
of the history of the young artist, the pupil and adopted 
daughter of Pasta, who made her debut at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Monday :— 

She was born at Genoa, in 1827. Her father isa 
retired and pensioned employé of the Sardinian Govern- 
ment. So early did she display natural musical gifts, 
that at twelve years of age she was placed by her pa- 
rents in the Musical Institute at Genoa, under Maestro 
Celli, from which she was removed to the tuition of a 
professor of celebrity in the same city, Maestro Degola. 
In 1844, she had exhausted the lore of these masters, 
and was taken by her mother to Milan, to study under 
Felice Ronconi. She had not been many days in the 
capital of Lombardy, when she happened to be heard at 
a private concert by the husband of Pasta, who was so 
struck by the resemblance of her vocal gifts to those of 
renowned consort, that the following morning he hur- 
ried back to his villa at Como to tell Pasta that he had 
heard a young singer in whom her voice and dramatic 
spirit were revived. Pasta repaired to Milan to gratify 
the curiosity her husband had excited. Such an im- 
pression did the young musical pupil produce upon her, 
that she employed every means to persuade Madame 
Parodi to leave her daughter under her care, and return 
to her family at Genoa. Madame Parodi consented. 
Pasta took her daughter with her to her villa at Como, 
and from that time she became her pupil and adopted 
daughter. Felice Ronconi, it is true, having complained 
of being deprived of a pupil from whose success he ex- 
pected to derive an addition to his fame, Pasta could 
not resist his intreaties; but she returned with Parodi 
to Milan, and gave her lessons at the same time as the 
professor, and soon withdrew her once more to Como, 
where she remained for a whole year without returning 
to Milan. The young Parodi, who has four brothers 
and three sisters, anxious to contribute as soon as pos- 
sible to the support of her father and mother with their 
numerous family, determined to appear on the stage on 
the first opportunity. The Fiera di Bergamo, one of 
those united festivals of commerce and of music so 
peculiar to Italy, presented her the first opportunity of 
début, and Pasta, finding she could not prevent the de- 
parture of her adopted daughter, conferred upon her all 
the ornaments she had worn when enacting the queens 
of lyrical tragedy : the tiara, zone, and girdle of Medea— 
the erown, the mantle, and golden sickle of Ncrma. 
Thus armed and encouraged, and heralded by the old 
friends of Pasta, Parodi’s success at Bergamo was one 
of those scenes of fanatismo only beheld in Italy. From 
all quarters of the fatherland of song she received offers 
of engagement, and she appeared successively at La 
Specia, the Teatro Nuovo, at Florence, and the Argen- 
tina, at Rome. From thence she was engaged to ap- 
pear at the Great Theatre, at Palermo. Once there, 
so much did the Palermitans delight in her talent, that 
they made every concession to prevent her leaving; and 
there she still lingered until the insurrection broke out. 
She was obliged then to take refuge with the French 
consul, and other official personages, for twenty-two 
days, on board a Sardinian ship in the roads, and was 
witness to the continuous scene of conflict, carnage and 
destruction that ensued. It is rular fact, charac- 
teristic of the all-overruling passion for music amongst 
these enthusiastic people of the South, that the same 
evening that the citadel and the last bastion were taken 
by the insurgents, amidst a scene of destruction of pro- 
perty, and still more of human life, which even ‘the 
official papers in Parliament have so strongly recorded, 
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the Palermitans sent a boat and a deputation to fetch 
their favourite singer from on board the Sardinian man- 
of-war; and that very night, when the streets were 
scarcely passable from ruins, an immense crowd assem- 
to hear Parodi sing Norma. The spirit of the dream 
of liberty at Palermo soon changed; the advance of the 
royal army drove away all the illusions of peace and 
pursuits of pleasure. Parodi returned to Pasta, at 
Como, on her way to visit her family. She received 
many offers of engagements—some from London, others 
from Spain, from the Grand Opera of St. Carlo, Na- 
ples, &c. But these offers were all refused ; Malle. 
Parodi having, in the mean time, been betrothed to the 
Duke de § , a marriage long resisted by his relatives, 
whose consent reached her at Palermo. However, after 
a few months occurred the reverses of Charles Albert— 
the devastation of all Italy by intestine war. In con- 
sequence of this war, the contemplated marriage was 
again put off. Parodi determined to return once more 
to the stage, and accepted an engagement from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Mdlle Parodi is twenty-two years 
of age, of stature rather above the middle size. Her 
form and features are admirably adapted to the stage. 
She is an energetic actress and impassioned singer; and 
the resemblance of her voice to that of the never-to-be- 
forgotten Pasta is singularly striking. The interest 
the latter took in her pupil has induced her to write 
several letters, containing admirable precepts, which 
prove how deeply this noble prima donna had investi- 
gated the resources of her art, and how admirably she 
reasoned on its philosophy.— Morning Chronicle. 





MUSICAL CHIT CHAT. 
Herr Srravss, we understand, is expected in London 
about the third week in the present month, with his 
band of thirty-two performers. Amongst the new 
arrivals at Her Majesty’s Theatre are Lablache, with 
Parodi, Giuliani, and Gardoni, in Norma ; likewise, the 
new tenor, Signor Calzolari, at the last night of whose 
performance at Brussels the whole audience stood up to 
cheer him, waving hats and handkerchiefs, and at night 
the musical associations of the town serenaded him at 
his residence. Another young tenor has also arrived— 
his name is Bartolini; he was first tenor during the 
season of the Italiens just concluded. The operas to 
be sung by Jenny Lind will be singularly attractive. 
Several of these operas, the standard models of lyrical 
art, have never been performed in this country—none of 
them adequately represented. And on the present 
occasion there will be, besides the greatest of living 
singers—Jenny Lind, with Lablache, Gardoni, Belletti, 
Coletti, &c. &c., several artists of fame, making their 
first débuts. The concourse of auditors cannot fail to be 
very great at these performances, which are, and will 
remain, unique of their kind, since, independent of the 
crowd the Swedish vocalist always attracts, the sub- 
scribers of Her Majesty’s Theatre will have the privilege 
of attending. It is recorded that the orchestra of 
an English ambassador at Constantinople was perform- 
ing a grand concert for the entertainment of the august 
Sultan and his court; at its conclusion, the kalif was 
requested to specify which of the pieces he preferred. 
“The first!” was the reply, which was accordingly 
recommenced by the band, but stopped incontinently, as 
not being the correct one. Others were tried, with as 
little success, till the orchestra, having played the 
whole selection over again, was almost in despair of 
finding the favourite air. In this state of uncertainty, 
and while they awaited further commands, the per- 
formers began tuning their instruments, when his high- 
ness exclaimed instantly, with every manifestation of 
delight, “ Jnshallah !” Heaven be praised, that is it.” 
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ART. 


The Art Journal for April. 
THE contributions from the Vernon Gallery are, The 
Fall of Clarendon, and The Scheldt—Texel Island. 
The first is by E. M. Warp, A.R.A., and represents the 
disgrace of the Earl of Clarendon after his last inter- 
view with Charles II., at Whitehall, in 1667. Beau- 
tiful and symmetrical as an original painting it does 
not admit of contraction. Where the artist's skill in 
painting the picturesque costume of the age can be 
seen, the picture is valuable. But in this limited en- 


graving these minor beauties are lost, and we see little 
but a host of on-lookers, who appear to have been 
grouped for the sake of the picture. The Scheldt is 
of a very different character, conveying the very lan- 
guage of SrANFIELD’s sketch. The cheerlessness and 
terror inspired by the stormy weather are conveyed by 
a score of delicate touches which are faithfully rendered 
by the engraver. FreesBarrn’s engraving of Part of 
the West Frieze of the Pantheon, is deliciously enchant- 
ing. Its power of delusion, its correctness, and its 
beauty, alike surprise. The “Pilgrimages to English 
Shrines” are continued, as also the “ Original Designs 
for Manufactures.” Among the letter-press are a well- 
written “Memoir of Jonn HENNING, senior,” and a 
continuation of Mrs. JAmrEson’s “ Loose Thoughts on 
Art.” The latter, addressed to the uninitiated, should 
be read by all. We should not omit allusion to the 
‘Passages from the Poets,” one of the most pleasing 
features of the foremost educator of the popular mind. 

The Journal of Design for April, shows extraordinary 
vitality for so young a publication, We think the 
woodcuts are improved, and there is a great variety of 
specimens of newly-manufactured fabrics. 

a 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Mr. BeArp exhibited at his rooms,{in King William 
street, a number of photographic portraits, completed, 
as he asserts, by a mode which gives a greater clearness 
and perfection of detail than has before been attained. 
Two noticeable specimens produced in support of this 
statement were certainly most satisfactory likenesses of 
very well known persons. In one we had the fine head 
and flowing beard of the currency member for Birming- 
ham. In the other the visitor at once recognized Lord 
Brougham, who had honoured Mr. Beard’s camera during 
the previous week, and had left behind him a memento 
which his friends cannot fail to admire. The large 
circular picture by Mr. Hering, which, under the title 
of Pharoah’s Horses, was exhibited by the Royal Aca- 
demy last year, and which must still be fresh in the 
memory of the visiters as a remarkably spirited study 
of three horses’ heads, has recently been engraved by 
Mr. Wass. The engraver has completely caught the 
character and animation of the original, and his work 
is a very happy combination of line and mezzotint. 
Though the engraving may be seen in most of the Lon- 
don print-shops, it is published, not in London, but by 
Mr. Gilbert, a printseller of Sheffield, who has also in- 
vented a peculiar frame to fit it. This frame is of metal, 
a material which can be gilt at less cost than composi- 
tion. The stamp by which the highly-finished orna- 
ments are impressed takes in the eighth part of the 
circle, and the ares being first stamped separately are 
afterwards joined together——-We are glad, says the 
Journal of Design, to hear that the Society of Arts 
have nominated a Special Committee to investigate the 
Laws bearing on Arts and Manufactures. It will bea 
most useful work if executed properly, and in co-opera- 
tion with manufacturers who are’ better qualified than 
lawyers to tell where the shoe pinches—as the former 
wear it. The annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund was held last week 
at Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen-street, R. H. Solly, 
Esq., in the chair. The report, which was read by Mr. 
Thistleton, the secretary, stated that the institution, 
which was established for the relief of artists’ widows 
and orphans, still continues to receive the patronage and 
liberal support of her Majesty the Queen, and that the 
committee had great pleasure in being able to allow an- 
nuities of 18/. each to widows, and 5/. to orphans. The 
receipts for the past year, from all sources, including a 
balance of 68/. 14s. 6d. from the previous report, were 
1,240/, 8s. 11d, The sum of 565/. had been given to 
forty-one widows, and 108/. 15s. to orphans; and, after 
defraying the other expenses of the institution, there 
remained a balance of 210/. 12s. 8d. The report having 
been adopted, the court proceeded to the election of officers. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


form. G. SrEvENs also here exhibits some Dutcl.- 
like pictures of Still Life finished to admiration. 

No. 352, Timber Carting, by DEARMAN, is full of 
promise. We do not know a more improving artist. 
His pictures will be good speculations: there is a truth- 
fulness about them which indicates genius. Creswick 
will have a worthy successor. 

Mr. H. Le Jeune has displayed a great deal of 
feeling in his Ophelia (No. 368). The expression of 
that melancholy face will not be readily forgotten. 

R. Mc Innes has an extremely comic sketch, No, 
383, Enforcing the Sanatory Laws. <A mother is 
mercilessly scrubbing with cold water her boy's dirty 
face, and he is making wry mouths under the infliction. 
There is an intensity of expression about this picture 
which marks it as a work of no common order. The 
idea is good, and it is very well worked out. 

Boppineton has another of his Sheep Washings 
(No. 387), thoroughly rural in everything but the 
sheep. The scene pleasantly reminds us of summer 
time and days gone by, when we have sat under just 
such a shade and witnessed precisely such a group. 

Mr. A. Jounstone has a picture of considerable 
pretension, 7'he Trial of Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (No. 431). The principal personage is well 
conceived, but the composition does not please us as a 
whole. It is too scattered. We have seen many better 
things from Mr. JoHNsTONE. 

H. Jurman’s Rabbit Warren (No. 439), is a pretty 
bit of landscape, and singularly correct in all but the 
rabbits, which are too big. Mr. J. is no sportsman, we 
suspect, or he would not have made them so much like 
hares. In all other respects the picture is unex- 
ceptionable. 

Danby has a magnificent effect in his Misty Morning 
on the Sands of the River Exe (No. 446), such as only 
himself could have produced. Before this picture 
everybody must pause. 

We were greatly pleased with an unpretending 
picture, Light after Rain, recollections of a scene in 
London, by E. Git (No. 455). It is an extraordinary 
composition, a singular effect caught with most artistic 
skill, and painted with the hand of a master. He who 
could do this has the capacity for greater things, and 
we shall anticipate much from him. 

Love in humble Life, by A. RANKLEY (No. 459), is 
a sweet picture, full of genuine feeling, and admirably 
painted. There are few more pleasing works in the 
gallery than this. 

DESANGEs has produced a picture of uncommon 
power, which he calls The Unexpected Visitor (No. 
470). It is a story of a priest who had found the New 
Testament in the house of a peasant, and who 
threatens them with the penalties of the law for daring 
to read the word of God. The terrified group are 
forcibly depicted, not only in attitude but in expression. 

W. and H. Barraup have a delicious Summer 
Evening (No. 474), which the eye will rest upon with 
pleasure. 

HENDERSON’s Rustic Wedding (No. 482), is full of 
life, gladness in the faces of the group, and gaiety all 
around. 

And we close our notice with recommending the 
reader to let his eye linger as a last enjoyment upon 
No. 497, a Coast Scene, by CLINT, so flat, so expansive, 
so naturally coloured, so real. 

Altogether we have been greatly pleased with our 
review of this Gallery, and deem it highly creditable to 
the present position and a good omen for the continued 
progress of British Art. 








THE SMALL FRY OF LITERATURE. 
TuHE last fortnight has been somewhat barren of new 
books of any kind, and we have received less than the 
usual quantity of petty publications. We notice, ac- 
cording to our wont, very briefly, such as are come to 
hand:—The Incestuous Union is the name of an 
effusion of some low narrow-minded bigot upon the 
Jewish Emancipation question. It is only the old ar- 





WE now conclude our notice of this Exhibition, others 
claiming our attention. 

The South Room is the least interesting, and its small 
pictures are superior to its large ones. Upon the screen | 
are some gems which will reward careful inspection, as | 
No. 359, A Naiad, by Frost, which Erry himself 





might envy, so exquisite is the colouring, so perfect the 


gument repeated—“ You differ from me, therefore you 
are wrong; and because you differ in your creed, I will 
deny to you the privileges and rights of a citizen” 
Such productions are a disgrace to thetime The Jug- 





gler appears to be by the same pen, and is equally silly 
and disgusting ——The Visitor's Handbook to Windsor, 
Eton, and Virginia Water, contains a carefully com- 
piled description of these interesting sites, and should 
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be put into the visitor's pocket. Dies Dominica, | ADELAIDE KEMBLE, nor so passionate as GRISI, nor so LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
is a sort of historical essay on the Sabbath, from the | quiet as Jenny Linp; but she was remarkable for cman 


earliest ages of the Saxon Church to the present day, 
by M. P. Merrrweatuer, whose “ Bibliomania in 
the Middle Ages” we reviewed a short time since. This 
little book displays the same extensive learning and 
research on a subject of much more general interest, 
and, therefore, is likely to be even more successful.— 
Sir F. H. Dorie has sent us a translation of the 
CEdipus Tyrannus, of SopHOCLEs, executed with cor- 
rectness, judgment, and elegance. The State of the 
Nation Considered, with refe rence to the Condition of 
the Working Classes, is the title of a pamphlet, sug- 
gested by the present state of that large portion cf 
our population. The author is a Protectionist, and 
the real purpose of the essay is to show the propriety 
of abandoning-a free trade policy, contracting our com- 
merce, and, of course going back, if we can, to the 
time when there was no machinery, no luxury, and no 
wealth. This wiseacre chooses to leave out of view 
that we have had Europe in convulsion and a bad har- 
vest, and that these would amply account for all exist- 
ing distress. He does not tell us how the whole people 
are to profit by paying a tax of four millions on their 
bread, and the like sum on their sugar. The producers 
of these two articles may gain by it; but nearly all the 
rest of the community must be by so much the poorer. 











ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
THE HOLY WEEK. 
BY MRS. LORAINE. 


Ler us remember these memorial days 
And think of eighteen hundred years ago, 
What holy steps walked in what bitter ways, 
How spotless blood washed out our mortal woe, 
And how, to save us from eternal loss, 
The Bread of Life was broken on the Cross. 


Let us prepare the odorous, precious ointment, 
Of true repentance and untiring fears,— 

Nor count the cost of that divine anointment 
Which brings us near to wash Christ's feet with tears. 

Nor shrink, although He call us forth to see 

The night-long anguish of Gethsemane. 

He who, in triumph through the sounding street, 
As Israel's promised king, so late was borne, 

Now meekly stoops His marréd brows to meet 
His earthly crown of sharply splintered thorn. 

He who hath raised the dead, to doubting eyes, 

Dies by the hand of those for whom He dies. 


The breath which shook the wilderness of Cades 
Sinks to the parting pang of mortal breath, 
And on the awful, boundless shore of Hades, 
Past the mysterious grave and gate of Death, 
Ranked with the dead of ages, stands the word 
Which formless chaos quickened when she heard. 


The ancients of the lost and olden world, 
The rebel spirits which compelled the Flood, 
See light’s white banner through their wastes unfurled, 
Where darkness twice two thousand years has stood. 
The giants of the past from their old prison 
Leap forth to gaze upon a star arisen. 


Oh, week of wonders, thou canst teach us much, 
If we will set our inmost heart to learn, 
Nor shrink from pain, nor fear the thorn to touch, 
Nor from each cross God sends us lightly turn 
Through the dark way rejoicing still to bear 
What Christ has borne, and find His foot-prints there. 


Immortal love has fixed the traces deep 
Of mortal pain on every holy day, 
And, if that thought should make us pause to weep, 
That thought should give us strength to keep the way. 
What though the hand be pierced—the heart be riven ? 


Through Calvary is Man’s sure road to Heaven ! 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Her Masesty's ToHeatre.— Mdlle. PAropt, of 
whom a memoir appears in another column, made her 
debut on Monday, and with triumphant success. Norma 
was selected for the occasion, and she gave to the per- 
formance, albeit preceded by so many others of renown, 


a distinctive character. She was not so majestic as | 


feeling, and for sentiment rather than rage. Her acting 
was beautiful, and it is for this, more than for her singing, 
that she will be admired. Her voice is rich and full, 
and she displays great mastery of her art. She was 
greeted rapturously by a crowded house, called on after 
each act, encored three or four times, and bouquets were 
showered upon her at the conclusion. She is a valuable 
accession to the stage of her Majesty's Theatre. 

toYAL ITALIAN OpERA, CovENtT GARDEN.—Linda 
di Chamouni has been produced with great success, in- 
troducing Miss CArouiNE HAyEs, whom we remember 
to have heard with great pleasure at La Scala. She 
was equally successful here. She is certainly the most 
accomplished English singer we ever heard, and this 
Jinish it was that made her so great a favourite with the 
Italians, such delicate judges of the refinements of vo- 
calization, an education to which we have as yet scarcely 
attained. fassaniello has been repeated, and its popu- 
larity is increasing. It will fill the treasury for many 
nights to come. 

Tue HAyMARKET has produced a capital Easter 
piece, written by the brothers Brouan, tlie authors of 
Camaralzaman, surpassing even that clever compo- 
sition in its puns and hard hits at the passing follies and 
vices of the day. It is called The Sphina, that re- 
doubtable character being personated by KEELEY, who 
keeps the house in a continual roar by his conundrums, 
which he propounds with most comical gravity. We 
will not describe a plot which everybody will of course 
go to enjoy; suffice it to say, that BLAND is blustering 
as Cleon, Mrs. KrE.ry killing as Chorus, and that 
Mss Horton and Miss Reynoups sing delightfully 
some excellent parodies of popular ballads. 

THE Princess's THEATRE.—The management has 
selected for the Easter entertainment the story of Nou- 
reddin and the Fair Persian, which Mr. H. 8S. Evwarps 
has wrought into a capital burlesque, and Mr. Map- 
pocks's liberality converted into a splendid spectacle. 
A fire at the house of Noureddin is so naturally ex- 
hibited, that on the first sight the audience rushed into 
the street, believing the Theatre to be actually in flames, 
and it was not without great difficulty that order was 
restored. The panic thus produced might have had 
serious consequences. Now that the truth is known, 
everybody is going to see how others could have been so 
imposed upon by scenic representation, and certainly it 
is a marvel of stage machinery. The piece is full of 
jokes, and ear and eye are equally delighted. 

Tue ADELPHI is content to continue the plays that 
were in course of performance before, Te Hop Pickers 
and Who lives at No.9? And why should it change? 
The house is fullevery night. It cannot have more. 

Rospert Hovupiy, at Sr. JAMEs’s, has been de- 
lighting the holiday-folk with his astonishing perform- 
ances, which all who have not seen should see. 

Tue PoLyTecunic is attractive by its appeals to the 
mind as well as to the eye. It is peculiarly the place 
for young people at this time, for it combines informa- 
tion with amusement. 





Tne Panorama is one of the most pleasing of the 
Easter sights. The wonderful view from the summit 
of the Rhigi, in Switzerland, conveys a very vivid idea 
of that land of romance and poetry. 

THE COLOssEUM AND THE CyYCLORAMA form a 
joint attraction, quite unique; the one spreading Paris 
before the eyes, the other Lisbon, and besides these 
marvels of pictorial art, are sculpture, music, Swiss 
cottages and mimicries of nature never before at- 
tempted. It is, beyond all doubt, the most magnificent 
public exhibition in Europe. 

Tue Diorama also has chosen Switzerland for its 


new picture. The subject, the vale of Rosenlaut, which | 


is first seen in all the loveliness of a Swiss summer and 
the glory of unrivalled vegetation, and then, over- 
whelmed by a torrent, bare and desolate. They who 
have ever seen the Diorama will be sure to go again; 
they who have not, should not fail to visit the most 
astonishing of the singular effects of the management 
of light and shade. 

THE PANORAMA OF THE Missitssirrt, at Leicester 
Square, is more interesting even than its predecessor. 
It is on a larger scale, and the objects are more numerous 
and various. 














GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Tue author of Cecil, we understand, is shortly about 
to publish a new novel, in which the political and social 
interests of the day are said to be most vigorously 
dealt with by that very original and popular writer. 
Mr. Macaulay’s History has been reprinted in America, 
in a manner similar to the London, 2 vols., 8vo., at the 
price of Is. 03d. per vol. Mr. F. W. Haydon, son of 
the late lamented artist, has been appointed by Locd 
John Russell to a landing-waitership in the Customs 
department. It will be recollected that Mr. Haydon’s 
eldest son received an appointment under the Crown at 
the hands of the late Premier, when he was in offe>. 
It is stated that there are now upwards of 52,000 
volumes of duplicates in the British Museum; and 
several plans have been suggested for the disposal of 
them. Among these is the formation of a Metropolitan 
Public Lending Library, which, it is stated, would be 
free from the objections sometimes urged against the 
practice of lending the books of a great public library. 
——The Town Council of Belfast has resolved to 
invite the British Association to fix on Belfast as the 
place of meeting for ther 1850 or 1851. Sir 
Robert Peel always took a great interest in exploring 
that terra incognita of literature, Irish History. At all 
important book sales, any rare Irish books of merit are 
generally bought in for him. The catalogue of his 
Irish Library is a respectable volume in point of size. 
——The annual accounts and estimates of the British 
Museum for 1849 have been laid before Parliament. 
The general receipts during the year 1848 amounted to 
53,9991, the actual concurrent expenditure to 49,8451. 
Of this amount the sum of 21,0411. was appropriated 
to salaries, 1,768. to house expenses, 18,707/. to pur- 
chases and acquisitions, 6,514. to bookbinding, cabinets, 
&c., and 1,6551 to the printing of catalogues and the 
making of casts, &e. The amount of grant required 
for the service of the year ending 25th March, 1850, is 
42,9151. The number of visitors to the Museum last 
year amounted to 897,985, and the number of visits 
made to the reading-rooms for the purpose of study or 
research to 65,867, or about 225 per day. The number 
of old works purchased amounted to 10,177. On 
Monday evening some of the principal gas consumers 
in the city assembled at No. 113, London Wall, to 
witness the process of producing gas from water and 
resinous substance. Mr. Francis Wakefield, of Basford 
Iron Works, explained the principle in a very lucid 
manner, and read the following letter: —*“ Nottingham, 
March 17.—“ Dear Sir,—I have now had the gas 
apparatus you put me up at work nearly two montlis. 
I still find the light clear, brilliant, and free from any 
unpleasant smell, or sulphurous vapour. My men, and 
the workpeople of the parties I have been supplying 
with your gas, experience no disagreeable sensation, 
headache, smarting of the eyes, &c., which is a great 
relief after the coal gas. It is very cheap, I do not 
consider the expense of making more than ls. 3d. or 
1s. 4d, per 1,000 cubic feet, as the resin, after making 
the first time, condenses in the cooling-box. I am able 
to use the contents of the box again, by adding 3lbs. 
of fresh resin to two gallons of the condensed material, 
and still keep up the quality of the gas. I have 
made on an average 1,500 feet per night; about 72,000 
cubic feet of gas since the apparatus was first put up. 
I shall be happy to state these facts to any one re- 
quiring the same —I am, &c., Jonn Minnett.” Mr. 
Harvey pointed out the advantages to the large gas 
consumers of the city, and the mode by which parishes, 
wards, or even separate streets, or single establishments, 
might be advantageously and profitably lighted by 
small companies or individuals, and explained how 
hydrogen gas, from water alone, might be employed 
for domestic purposes, where heat and not light was 
required. 




















Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 








DEATHS. 

| CHAPMAN.—On the 8th inst., at his residence, No 48 Burton- 
crescent, Thomas Chapinan, Esq., late chief proprietor of 
the “Globe and Traveller” newspaper, in the 86th year of 
his age. 

| DaLe.—On the 7th inst., at 63, Russell-square, in the 47th 
year of her age, Emily Jane, the beloved wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Dale, vicar of St. Pancras. 
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IncramM.—At Aberdeen, on the 19th ult., William Ingram, 
author of a small volume of poems, published in that city 
in 1812. One or twoof the pieces in the volume show the 
author’s love of poetry to have been awakened by the 
genius of Burns, whose death occurred about the period at 
which Ingram seems to have commenced the cultivation 
of the muse’s friendship. Mr. Ingram was in his §4th year 
when he died. His last instructions were brief and simple. 

—‘ Bury me as near old Mr. Falconer as possible, and send 
‘the bookie’ to Lord Aberdeen.” ‘Old Mr. Falconer” 
was a former clergyman in the parish of Fyvie, and a very 
worthy man, for whom he entertained a warm friendship, 
and the “ bookie” (a copy of his little volume) was the only 
token that he had to bestow of his gratitude to the noble 
and generous benefactor on whose property he resided, at 
Woodhead of Fyvie, and who rescued him from the aliso- 
lute want that overtook his declining years. 

Kean.—On Friday, the 30th ult., at Keydell, near Horndern, 
Hampshire, the residence of her son, Charles Kean, Mary 
Kean, relict of the late Edmund Kean. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between March 14 and April 13, 1849. 


['N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on. } 


Vernon Gallery. Parts1&2. 4to. 3s. each. 

The Art of Etching on Copper. By Alfred Ashley. 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. New edit. 
8vo. £2 2s. 

Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, with some 
account of the principal Engravers. New ed. 8vo, £2 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Parlour Library of Instruction, Vol. 3, (Chateaubriand’s 

Auto-biography, Vol. 2. 12mo. ls, 
CLASSICS. 

A Horatii Flacci opera omnia. MRecognovit et commentariis 
in usum scholarum instruxit. Guil. Dillenburger, Ph. 2. 
Second edition. 8vo. 6s. 

Testamentum novum, Grace. Ad antiquos testes recens: 
apparatum crit. subjunxit commentationem isagogicam 
premis. Prof. C. Tischendorf. Editio secunda. 8vo. 9s. 

Bremer, Frederike, Sommerreise. Eine Wallfahrt. 2 vols. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

The English Matron ; a practical Manual for Young Wives. 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. 

The Cottage Gardener. Edited by G. W. Johnson, Esq. 
Vol. I. Impl. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of the Social Sciences. By the 
Author of “Outlines of Social Economy.” Fep. 8vo, 2s. 

Smith’s (John) Treatise on the Growth of Cucumbers and 
Melons. Fifth edit. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. By Edward John- 
son, M.D., Author of “ Life, Health, and Disease.’ 


EDUCATION. 

The English Gentleman; a practical Manual for Young 
Ladies on their entrance into society. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 

A Practical Guide to the Study of the Greek _ Testament, 
for the use of beginners. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6 

Steven’s (Dr. Wm.) History of the High School, Edinburgh. 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Martinelli’s (Joseph) New Italian and English Dictionary, 
complete. Sixth cdit. Square. 10s. 6d. 

FICTION. 

Sir Elidoc, an Old Breton L egend ; translated from the Ger- 
man of Fouqué, Fep. 8vo. 75. 

Constance Lyndsay; or the Progress of Error. By C.G.H., 
Author of the “ Curate of Linwood,” &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Parlour Library, Vol. 26, Previsions of Lady Evelyn, By 

the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 12mo. 1s, 
HISTORY. 
Cunningham’s History of England in the Lives of English- 
men. Plates. In 8 vols, 8vo. 9s. each. 
Camps, Fields, and Cantonments ; or, Sketches of the Mexi- 
can War. By Dick Dermot, Q.M.D. 8vo. Partl. Is, 
Mrs. Trimmer’s History of England. New edition. By Mrs, 
Milner. 5s. 
MEDICINE. 

Practical Treatise on Hip-Joint Disease. 8vo. 5s. 

British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review for April. 
8vo. 6s. 

British Journal of Homceopathy for April. 8yo, 4s, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Illustrated Atlas. Folio. 1s. 

Supplement to the London Catalogue of Books, 1846-49. 
8vo. 10s. 

The Cambridge University Calendar, 1849. 12mo. 6s. 

The Flax and Tow Spinner’s Complete Calculator: a clear 
and concise System of Calculating through every Process 
of Line and Tow Preparing and Spinning. 2s. 

MUSIC. 

Mendelssohn’s March and Chorus from Athalie,‘arranged for 
Harp and Piano, by Chatterton. 4s. 

Mendelssohn’s admired movements from Elijah, for piano, as 
duet with flute, violin, and bass. 3s. 6d. 

Macirone ; four choral songs, for treble, tenor, and bass. 5s. 

€. 4 Horitey’ s Second Trio for piano, violin, and violoncello. 

8. 





The Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock; three national airs for 
the piano-forte, by G. Croal. 2s. each. 

The Patchwork Polka. By A. Tolkien. 2s, 6d, 

Jenny Lind’s Secret; a ballad. 2s. 

Dr. Boyce’s Collection of Cathedral Music. Edited by Joseph 
Warren, organist and director of the choir of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Chelsea, £6 6s. 

Chanter’s Hand Guide, Part2. 2d. 

Happy Days; duet written by Richard Ryan. Music by 
Glover. 2s. 6d. 

Peaceful Nights. By Richard Ryan. Music by Glover. 2s, 

Le Chansonnier du Jour. Vol. 1, containing fifty of the 
newest and best French songs. £1 Is. 

Standard Lyric Drama. Vol. 4, containing the whole of the 
opera La Sonnambula, in English and Italian. 12s. 6d. 
Garcia’s celebrated method of Italian Singing. Second 

edition, in two parts. 15s. each. 

Musical Keepsake for 1849, containing twelve ¢ the best 
Foreign Polkas, Waltzes, and Quadrilles. 10s. 6: 

Favorite ." Massaniello Solo, arranged by +h» 4s. 


Ditto Duets, Ditto. 4s. 6d. 
The Barcarolle ditto, arranged by Chaulien, 3s. 6d. 
March ditto, ditto. 3s. 
Overture ditto, Solo, by Burrowes. 3s. 6d. 
Ditto Duet, ditto. 5s. 
Barcarolle ditto, by Herz as a Rondo, 4s. 
Three Airs de Ballet, ditto. 3s. 


A Set of Quadrilles, ditto, by Valentine. 3s. 

Favorite airs, Massaniello, Harp, by Bochsa. 4s. 

Ditto Harp and Piano-forte, ditto. 6s, 

Beethoven’s Mass inC. Nos. 4to8. 6d. each. 

A Dark-eyed Maid. [Illustrated (song). 2s. 6d. 

Come and Wander with Me. Ditto. 2s. 

Sea Serpent Polka, Linter. Illustrated. 2s, 

Lister’s Quadrilles. By Linter. Ditto. 3s. 

Les Oiseaux Orientales Quadrilles. By Linter. Illus, 4s. 

Joyous Hours. Song. 2s. 

Czerny’s Etude de la Velocite, Royal standard edit., 10s. 6d. 

Say, wilt Thou Roam with Me? I'll roam the gay world; 
and When in Happier Days we Wandered. Arranged by 
Herr Willhelman. 2s. 

In dreams thou’rt with me still. C. W. Glover. 2s. 

The spring-time of the heart. Ditto. 2s. 

Gentle words. J.P. Knight. 2s. 

My own dear native mountain. C. Tully. 2s. 

I'll whisper through bright dreams. W. Fitzpatrick. 2s. 

El Dorado, or Golden Polka. P. Klitz. 2s. 

Soupirs des fleurs Polka, J. Strauss. 2s. 

Le Jardin D’Hiver Waltzes. Musard. 3s. 

In questo semplice. P. Klitz. 2s. 6d. 

March and Rahaplan in La Figlia del Reggimento. J. R. 
Ling. 2s. 

Il segrito per esser felice. Ditto. 2s. 

Apparoi alla luce. F. Beyer. 25.4 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom ; a new edition. 8vo. £1 ls. 

Brown’s Taxidermist’s Manual, or the Art of Preserving 
Birds, Beasts, &c. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Browne’s History of the Highlands and Highland Clans, 
comprising curious and interesting selections from the 
Stuart Papers. Illus. edit. 

PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 

Ireland. By Mrs. 8.C. Hall. Part4. Royal 8vo. 2s. 

Book of British Song. Part 5. Royal 4to. 1s, 

POETRY. 

Byron’s Works, with a Life, and Illustrated Notes. By Wm. 
“Anderson, Esq. 

POETRY AND DRAMA, &c. 

Schiller’s Works, Vol. 4, containing the Robbers, Fiesko, 
Love and Intrigue, and the Ghosi-seer, translated by 
Henry G. Bohn. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Bohn’s Standard 
Library, Vol. 44.) 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The State of the Nation considered with reference to the 
Conditiou of the Working Classes. 8vo. 2s. 

Individual Despotism dangerous to Public Liberty. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Extent and Causes of Juvenile Depra- 
vity. By Thomas Beggs. 8vo. 5s. 

RELIGION. 

Todd’s Sabbath School Teaeher. 12mo0. 2s. 

Bible Cyclopedia, containing the Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History of the Holy Scriptures, By Rev. J. P. 
Lawson. 

Rutter’s Life of Christ. 8vo. 

The Words of Scripture on the Glorious Advent of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the Restoration of Judah and Israel. 
18mo. 2s. 

The Spirit of Truth, and the Spirit of Error (1 John iv. 6). 
8vo. 2s. 

The Rise and Progress of the Society of Friends in Norway. 
By George Richardson. Fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

An Exposition of the Faith of the Religious Society of Friends, 
to which is prefixed a brief account of the Rise of the 
Society. By Thomas Evans. 12mo. 4s. 

Honor Delafont; or the Mother’s Prayer. By the Author of 
**Sunsetting,” &c. 18mo. 6d. 

A Plea for Sisterhoods. By the Right Rev. A. P. Forbes, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. 12mo. 3d. 

Reflections, Meditations, and Prayers (with Gospel Harmony) 
on the most Holy Life and Sacred Passion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. By the Author of “ Devotions for the Sick 
toom,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

The Earth’s Antiquity, in harmony with the Mosaic Record 
of Creation. By James Gray, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Introductory Lectures at Queen’s College. Fep. 8vo. _5s. 

Parish Sermons. Second series. By Archdeacon Hare. 
8vo. 12s, 

La Liturgie de ’Eglise unie d’Angleterre et d’Irlande. 8vo. 


7s. 


A Collation of the principal English Versions of the Sacred 


Scriptures. 4to. 12s. Printed red and black, 





The Church of our Fathers, as seen in St. Osmund’s Rite for 
the Cathedral of Salisbury. By Daniel Rock, D.D. Vols. 
1&2. 8vo. £1 l6s, 

Illuminated Dlustrations of the Bible, copied from select 
Manuscripts of the Middle Ages, coloured and gilt, in imi- 
tation of the originals, with descriptive text. By J. 0. 
Westwood, F.L.S. Impl. 8vo. Partl. 2s, 6d. 

Compitum; or the Meetings of the Ways at the Catholic 
Church. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Adamson’s (Rey. J. L.) Scripture Metaphors. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| The Irish Dove, or Faults on Both Sides. By the Author of 


** Rosa, the Work Girl.” 12mo. 5s. 
West’s (R. A.) Sketches of Wesleyan Preachers. 8yvo. 3s, 
SCIENCE, 

Flockton’s (William, Architect and Engineer,) Plan for 
removing Smoke, Noxious Gases, Vapours, &c., from the 
Atmosphere of Towns. 8vo, 2s. 

Otia Agyptiaca, Discoveries on Egyptian Archeology and 
Hieroglyphical Discoveries. By George R. Gliddon. 8yo, 
7s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Christian Taught by the Church’s Services, Edited by 
by W. F. Hook, D.D. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter of Rebuke and Admonition addressed to Dr. Camp- 
bell, editor of the “ British Banner,” occasioned by his 
violent attacks on the Distributors and Receivers of the 
English Regium, on the Wesleyan Methodists, and on 
other religious denominations. By Junius Secundus. 
Second edition, with copions additions. Fep, 8vo. 1s. 

Burchell’s Midnight Cry, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Innes, (Rev. Geo.) Sermons preached in the Tent at Can- 
nobie. 12mo. 5s. 

Olshausen (Hermann), P. P., Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Neander’s General Church History. By Joseph Torrey. 
Vol. 4. 8vo. Ils. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
Rural Encyclopedia. 8vo. Vol. 3. £1 2s. 6d. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, with Memoir. 

Illustrated with 300 engs., by Granville. Crown 8yo. 7s. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS 
Situ, Exper, and Co., have in the Press, 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By John Ruskin, 
Author of “ Modern Painters.” 1 yol. Imperial 8vo. With 
15 Etchings by the Author. 

tailways of the United Kingdom, Statistically Considered. 
By Harry Scrivenor. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Messrs. Orr and Co. have announced 

China and the Chinese. By Henry Charles Sirr, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. CoiBurn has nearly ready for publication, 

The Lottery of Marriage. A Novel. By Mrs. Trollope. 

A New Novel by the Author of * Cecil.” 

A Popular Edition of Mr. Disraeli’s “Coningsby; or the 
New Generation.” In 1 vol., with Portrait of the Author. 

The Adventures of a Greek Lady, the adopted Daughter of 
the late Queen Caroline. Written by Herself. 2 vols. 

A New Edition of Mr. Mackinnon’s History of Civilization 
and Public Opinion. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Messrs. Hammon and Co, will shortly publish 

Georgie and Lizzie. By Cousin Kate, Author of “ Set 
about it at once,” &e., &c. 18mo. cloth, 

Mick and Nick; or the Power of Conscience. From the 
German of Dr. Barth, by the Rev. Robert Menzies Hoddam. 
18mo, fancy boards. 

Hodge’s (Elizabeth) Soothing Thoughts for Sorrowing 
Hours. 12mo. cloth. 

Messrs. Hau and Co. purpose shortly to produce 

Scripture Scenes. By the Author of ‘‘ Forty Days in the 
Desert.” 

Messrs. Boosry and Co. are preparing 

‘‘Lyra Anglo Germanica.” Vol. 1, consisting of sixteen 
of the latest Vocal Gems of Germany; with an English 
Translation in addition to the Original German Words. 
Bound. 

Messrs. D’ALMAINE and Co, are about to produce 

The Harp of Erin, 12 Rondos for Piano-Forte; or Irish 
Airs. By Car! Czerny. 

Recollections of Scotland, 12 Rondos for Piano-Forte ; or 
Scotch Airs. By Carl Czerny. 

Messrs. SamvEL Bacster and Sons will publish in tlie 
course of a few days 

An Introduction to the New Testament. By Dr. Davidson. 
Volume II. 

A Fac-simile large print, ‘English Version of Bagster’s 
Polyglott Bible.” 

A New Greek Harmony of the Gospels. 

Mr. JAMEs MADDEN will publish in ten days 

Dry Leaves from Young Egypt. By an Ex-Political. 
Being a notice of some of the transactions which preceded 
our annexation of Sindh. 

Messrs. Cocks and Co. have announced for publication 

There’s a sweet wild rose. Duet written by Richard Ryan. 
Music by Glover. 

La Schottische du Violou du Diable. Par C. L. Pugui. 

Mr. T. Hopcson -_ shortly bring out 

The Prose Works of the Rev. Henry Ware, Jun., D.D. 
In one thick volume, 8vo., of about 800 pages. Uniform 
with the “‘ People’s Edition” of Channing’s Works. 

Voyage of Discovery to the Source of the White Nile. By 
Ferd. Werné, forming a Volume of the “ Parlour Library of 
Instruction. ” 

Mr. GrorceE Bett is preparing, and will shortly publish, 

Edwin and Emma. By David Mallet. With Notes and 
Illustrations by F, T. Densdale, Esq. 12mo, 
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THE CRITIC. 








TAYS SUPERSEDED.—Stiff 
Stays destroy natural grace, prevent ease, produce 
deformity, and favour consumption. Curvature of the spine, 
so extremely common, owes its origin ¢ hiefly to this cause. 
MARTIN’S ANTI-CONSUMPTION CORSET makes the 
ficure look more youthful and proportionate, does not com- 
press the chest or spine, is without whalebone or lacing, is 
warranted to wash well, and its elasticity is not affected by 
cold or heat. Price from 10s. to One Guinea. 

Also the ANATOMICAL SPINAL SUPPORTER, a Cure 
for Curvature of the Spine, invisible when adé upted to the 
Corset. Price Two Guineas ; with Corset, Three Guineas. 

E. and E. H. MARTIN, Surgical Bandage Makers, 504, 
Oxford-street (near Holborn), London; of whom may be 
had the Cholera Belt, 7s.; 10s. 6d.; and all other Belts, 
Trusses, &. 





rPHE BABY JU MPE R. -~ By this 

m novel, convenient, and useful American invention, 
little children have received a benefit which has never before 
been conferred on them. Instead of the uncomfortable 
position in the arms of a wearied and too frequent patient, 
tired nurse, or left to grope for themselves on the carpet, 
here is a cheap and simple contrivance by which, from three 
months of age, they are enabled to amuse and exercise them- 
selves for hours. 

Among the many medical testimonials in its favour, the 
following is extracted from the eminent Dr. Conquest’s New 
Edition of “ Letters to a Mother :”’— 

“Very recently Messrs. RocErs and Co., of No. 137, in the 
Strand, have introduced a new and extremely simple 
American Invention, most appropriately called the “ Patent 
Elastic Infant Gymnasium, or Baby Jumper,’ which seems 
admirably adapted for the developement of the physical 
powers of young children from the age of three and four 
months. In cases of curvature of the spine, and the various 
bodily malformations to which infants are peculiarly liable, 
this invention is truly valuable, while the pleasure it is 
sure to afford to young children must be a sufficient recom- 
mendation for its adoption in the nursery. 

“I very cordially approve of this simple, ingenious, and 
unobjectionable contrivance, and deem it a valuable nursery 
appendage. It will conduce much to the safety, health, and 
enjoyment of the child, and be, at the same time, a great 
relief to the nurse.” 


For sale, by H. S. ROGERS and Co., Inventors, 137, 
Strand. Prices, 10s., 12s., 163,, 21s., 25s., 30s. 





CARPETS. 
rT > wy Ty" sal Y al Thy 
ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING, 
\ELE present period being peculiarly one 
of economy, the Public should purchase this descrip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being, durability, beauty, 
and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 
coloring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable 
Carpet Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the 
principal Towns of the United Kingdom. 

The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, embossed and printed, of the latest possible 
designs and in every variety of style and colour ; thick Felt 
for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, &c., 
&c., likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waistcoatings, 
Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Uphol- 
sterers, &c., &c.; Piano Felts. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses, only, at 8, Love Lane, 
Wood Street, Cheapside. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
YOWLANDS MACASSAR OIL. 


) The extraordinary efficacy, and happy amalgamation 
of its PURELY BXOTIC MATERIALS, have rendered it justly 
renowned throughout the world for its remarkable virtues in 
nourishing, preserving, and beautifying the HUMAN Harr. It 
insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, 
cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, 
and continues its possession of he: thy vigour, silky softness, 
and luxurious redundancy, to the latest period uf human life 
Its operation in cases of be uldne ss is peculiarly active ; so tha ut 
in numerous instances wherein other remedies have been 
tried in vain, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL has superseded 
the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full plenitude, the 
permanent gifts and graces of nature. In the growth of 
Wuiskers, EYEBRows, and Musracutos, it is also unfailing 
in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especially 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of 
hair, and rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. 
The patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high 
esteem in which it is universally held, tog ether with nu- 
merous Testimoni: uls conste intly received of its effic 
the best and surest proofs of Q merits. - Price 
or Family Bottles (equal to 4 small at 10s. Gd. ; 
that size, 21s. 

CAUTION.—On the wrapper of each bottle of the genuine 
article are these words, in two lines, ROWLANDS’ MACAS- 
SAR OIL. 

The same are engraved on the back of the Wrapper nearly 
1,500 times, containing 29,028 letter 


Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
Lonpvon, and by all Chemists and Perfume rs, 

















yr 78.3 
and double 


-ONDON ASSURANCE CORPO- 
RATION, ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER 
p. 1720. 
For the Assurance of Lives, and for Fire and Marine In- 
urance,. 
Offices—7 Royal Exchange, Cornhill; and 10, Regent- 
street. 
The Expenses of the Life Department are defrayed by the 
Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 
Prospectuses may be had by a personal or written appli- 
cation. 





JoHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


| AMP AND GASE ou S -E XH. AL A- 
TIONS. SANATARY MEASURES. ALL MEM-~ 
BERS of BOARDS OF HEALTH are especially DIRECTED 
to the most EFFECTIVE means which they can ADOPT to 
PREVENT the injurious and often FATAL EFFECTS upon 
the HEALTH of the COMMUNITY, arising from exhalations 
that are produced from moisture, decayed animal matter 
as in grave-yards), stagnant water, and collections of foetid | 
refuse, tending to produce a miasmatic state of atmosphere. 
In situations so affected, the impervious quality of the 
ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL renders it the most perfect PAV E- 
[ENT or COVERING that can be relied upon for hermeti- 
cally closing, and thereby preventing the rising of moisture 
and the escape of noxious vapours. he present extensive 
application of this material for covering roofs, terraces, and 
arches, for preventing the percolation of wet, is strong evi- 
dence of its effectiveness for the above purposes, which is 
further confirmed by the following extract from the Report 

of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts :— 

I. FARRELL, Secretary. 

Seyssel Asphalte Company, Stangate, London. 

**TIn 1839, I superintended the construction of a house 0 
three stories on the Lac d’Enghein. The foundation of the 
building is constantly in water, about 19} inches below the 
level of the ground floor. The entire horizontal surface of 
the external and internal walls was covered at the level 
of the internal ground floor with a layer of SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE,* less than half an inch thick, over which 
coarse sand was spread. 

“Since the above dat: a. trace of damp has shown itself 
round the walls of the lower story, which are for the most 
part painted in oil, of a grey stone colour. It is well known 
that the least moisture produces round spots, darker or 
lighter, on walls so painted. Yet the pavement of the floor, 
resting on the soil itself, is only about 24 inches above the 
external surface of the soil, and only 193 inches at the 
utmost, above that of the sheet of water. 

“The layer of Asphalte having been broken and removed, 
for the purpose of inserting the sills of two doors, spots in- 
dicating the presence of damp have been since remarked at 
the base of the door-posts.” 

* This method has been adopted at the new Houses of | 
parliament. 


























CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 

AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 
24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON,—24. 
RICHARD A. C. LOADER 
R ESPECTFULLY solicits all parties 

about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspec* 

his Stock, which will be found to consist of the Ne | 

Designs of Furniture, of the best-seasoned materials, at the | 
lowest possible prices. 

SPANISH MAHOGANY I 

Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 

seats, with continuation mahogany mouldings 


SASY CHAIRS in real £ s. d. 


| 
to the backs, on patent castors....... 212 0 
MAHOGANY SWEEP BACK CHAIRS, with Tra- } 
falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, } 
in hair seating, carved and splat polished .... 014 6) 
SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY } 
“ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in } 
hair seating .... dec dcuseueccagcdusceaen oe eT 
SOLID ROSE WOOD. ‘CABRIOLE DRAWING- | 
ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stuffing.............. 018 O 
ROSEWOOD COUCH to match, with Cabriole | 
front, spring stuffed. oon 417 € 
SOLID R OSE WOOD C HAIRS, stuffed and co ve ared | 
in Damask . “s taxes (‘O-an 
ROSE WOOD COUCH to mat ch OR eee 


MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth ............ 313 6 
Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mahoga 5 
Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French P: 
FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO TABLE, 

with Star Top (very elegant) .. 414 6 
FIVE-FOOT LATH or SAC KING BOTTOM FOUR- 

POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot Mahogany 

Pillars and Cornices, or Poles 
Ditto, very superior. 
FOUR-POST Mz AHOG: ANY 

Cornices . ee 
JAP \NNED FR E NC H BE DSTE ADS, all sizes ind 

colours.. ee CORE US CReKep cece 1 3 6 








nececee, Om bam 64 CE TS CG 
‘BEDSTEAD, without 








Superior ditto.. oe | 
MAHOGANY HALF- TESTER BEDSTE "AD, with | 
Cornices .. 310 0 





CHIMNEY GLASSES in Gilt Frames... 24. 2s. to 10 10 0 
DRESSING G L ASSES, in good Mahogany Frames 112 6 | 


MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers, 








OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
24, PAVEMENT, FinspuRy, Lonpon, | 


| her demise. Mr. 





. TRY ERE YOU DESPAIR. 
| VLLOWAY’S PILE & 
CURE OF TYPHUS FEVER, WHEN SUPPOSED 
TO BE AT THE POINT OF DEAT 
A respectable female in the neighbourhood of Loughall 
was attacked with Typhus Fever, and lay for five days 
without having tasted any description of ‘food. She was 
given over by the Surgeon, and preparations were made for 
‘ 3enjamin Mackie, the Quaker, heard of the 
circumstance, and knowing th immense benefit that he 
himself had derived from Holloway’s Pills, recommended an 
immediate trial, and eight were given to he r, and the same 
number was continued night and morning for three days, 
“- in a very short time she was complete ly cured. ‘ 
N.B.—From advice just received, it appears that Colonel 
De ar, who is with his regiment in India, the 21st Fusileers, 
cured himself of a very bad attack of Fever by tl 
brated Pills. There is no doubt that any Fever, however 
malignant, may be cured by taking, night an d morning, 
copious doses of this fine medicine. The patient should be in- 
duced to drink plentifully of warm linseed tea or barley water. 
Sold at the establishment of Professor HotLoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and De alers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices :—ls. l3d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 
3.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every 
Disord r are affixed t ach Box. ; 


~—-s SOSEPH LOADER, 


FURNITURE AND LOOK ING-GLASS 
MANUFACTURER, 
23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 

4 extensive celebrity of Joseph 

Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for all 
articles appertaining to the upholstering business, affords a 
certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that 
whatever they may select will be of the most approved 
fashion, and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses, 
Cheffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and 
Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the 
wants or elegancies of household economy. Also, Self-Act- 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches le for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on t ch none can suc- 
cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for 
any requisites for the commencement or completion of 
housekeeping, couple d with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort and respectability. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket castors, 
27. 10s. to 47. 10s.; and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with strong 
horse-hair, and spiral-springs, in real Morocco leather, 5/. to 
6/.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, 
in Morocco-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 
Bedsteps, carpeted and polished, at 17. 9s. and 1/. 15s., equal 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent 
Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings complete, 
particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. 





1ese cele- 
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PRESENT TARIFF. Sead § ad. 

Solid rosewood chairs, French oman d, 
each ° 015 Otol 2 0 
Sets of « ght mahogany ditto .. ce 4 $ @ 428 6 
Sets of eight m thog: any Trafalgar......416 0 510 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather)........ 1 8 0 116 0 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed.... 1 10 1 8 0 





Reclining chairs, in leather, spring 
GEE bts neice menus 26 6: Sd 8 ¢ 
Patent reclining ‘chairs, with leg-rest, 
stuffed all hair, in morocco leather, 
DOE sanccactvecccesivecs ©. O'S 810 0 
lounging chairs, carved 
hout, spring stuffed, in morocco, 
t castors.... seadévetcces © 6 @ 310 O 
Couches, with loose sqi uabs, all hair 215 0 3 0 
Mahogany loo-tables, 'rench — 211 0 2H 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars 310 0 4 0 


Rosewood cheffoniers, with « arved back ks 
and marble tops, 3 ft. e: arveC Dvcsscceecm eo © @ SME 
4 ft. carved mahogany side- board, with 
drawers and four doors, cellarets, and 








trays complete, pg age 412 0 515 6 
| Mahogany dining-tables, wit sliding 
frames, loose leaves and c aiken con 2 «G e 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 
poles, sacking or lath bottoms, polished, 4 0 0 415 0 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 
double screwed, and bracketed round. 6 6 0 715 6 
3 ft. Gin. elliptic washstands, marble tops 2 12 ¢ 28 6 
Dressing tables, en suite ..............2 5 0 211 0 
Winged wardrobe with drawers in 
centres oe: cee Gee iil 2 a a8 
Chamber chairs, with caneor w seats0 3 0 0 5 0 
3 ft. mahogany or, apanned chest of 


GUNS gb, do dijectcgs Wevcecnceieen 8 OE =a a 
Chimney glasses, in gilt frames 50 by 18 

to 40 by 24 inches ........-...---0++ 2 1 O 317 0 
Alva or wool mattress, 4 feet Ginches .. 016 6 O17 6 

*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMEN T, 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is requested—as a fayour 
—that all letters may be addressed in full. 
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NEW WORKS OF INTEREST. 


—~<— 

z 
NEW WORK BY THE OXFORD GRADUATE. 
In imperial 8vo., with Etchings by the Author, 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Author of *‘ Modern Painters.” 
( Nearly ready.) 


Il. 
y r . mT TIV 
A GLANCE AT REVOLUTIONIZED 
ITALY. 
By CHARLES MAC FARLANE, Author of “Sports, Pas- 
times, and Recollections of the South of Italy.” 2 vols. 
post 8vo., 21s. 

“These two amusing and unpretending Volumes give 
more insight into the present state of the Italian peninsula 
than can be collected from all the voluminous speeches, 
pamphlets, reports, and letters with which the press has been 
inundated.” —Quarterly Review. 

“This is a work which the British public have long 
needed: the graphic and circumstantial report of an eye- 
witness, intimately acquainted with the country; and we 
cordially thank the author for his most useful and seasonable 
revelations.” — Morning Chronicle. 

“These volumes afford the fairest view yet given to the 
public of Ita:ian affairs during the last eventful months.”— 
Britannia. 

III. 


AUSTRIA. 
By EDWARD P. THOMPSON, Esq., Author of ‘ Life in 
Russia.’ 1 vol. post 8vo., 12s. 

“We findin every page evidence of personal acquaintance 
with his subject and an honest desire to tell the truth with- 
out fear or favour.” — Atheneum. 

“This volume places before the reader a clear view of the 
extent of the Austrian resources, with the character and 
various races of the population.’’— Observer’. 

* A useful volume for those who wish to investigate the 
condition of the Austrian empire.”’— Spectator. 


ADVENTURES OF THE FIRST SETTLERS 
ON THE OREGON OR COLUMBIA RIVER. 


By ALEXANDER ROSS. 1 vol. post 8vo., with a Map, 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


| 
**A more unpretending and sterling book—a book more | 


full of interesting matter and more thoroughly free from 
that flippancy which is the besetting sin of modern literature, 
we have not for a long time met with.”—Zconomist. 


v. 
" al al 7m , r 
THE EMIGRANT FAMILY; 

OR, THE STORY OF AN AUSTRALIAN SETTLER. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Settlers and Convicts.” 3 vols. post 8vo., 
31s. 6d. 

* This is what Milton called a real book—a book calculated 
to afford solid information as well as lively entertainment. 
The Author’s knowledge of Australian Life is extensive and 
exact, and he has turncd it to a profitable account. The 
whole scene and business of the colony is placed before you, 
breathing with life.”—Daily ers. 

“The characters are drawn with great distinctness, the 
incidents are natural and striking, there are many passages 
of great power and pathos, and the truth of the local colour- 
ing imparts a charm to the fiction.”—A(flas. 

‘*Intermixed with the story are many sketches of a 
settler’s life, and the almost romantic incidents that fre- 
quently occur on the outskirts of the colony.” —<Spectator. 


VI. 
LOFODEN 
OR, THE EXILES OF NORW AY. 
By E. W. LANDOR, Author of “The Bushman.” 2 vols. 
post 5vO. 

** The story of Lofoden is simple and natural, and the 
work is one of the most interesting that has recently been 
published.”—-Observer. 

“The wild and rugged character of the scenery, the 
curiosity attendant upon Norwegian manners, and the 
novelty of the characters and incidents, give an interest to 
** Lofoden” beyond that of many books.”—Spectator. 

“The Author’s account of the life passed by the workers 
in the silyer-mines of Norway discloses a picture of misery, 
privation, and tyranny, almost beyond belief.”—Morning 
Herald. 


Vil. 


THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 
STATISTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By HARRY SCRIVENOR, Secretary to the Liverpool Stock 
Exchange, and Author of ‘‘ A History of the Iron Trade.” 
1 vol, 8vo, (Nearly ready.) 


LONDON: 


SMITH, ELDER, AND €0 CORNHILL. 





Now ready, 


HE WESTMINSTER & FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. C. and No. LXXXV. for 
66703 CONTEN 


1, LORD BROUGHAM TO THE MARQUESS OF LANS- 
DOWNE. 
. MARY BARTON. 
. THE SPELLING REFORM MOVEMENT. 
ARCHITECTURE :—ADAPTATION OF IRON. 
5. STATE OF OUR PUBLIC RECORDS. 
}. ELECTORAL CORRUPTION, 
. ILLUSTRATIVE ART. 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

Journey to Mount Ararat and the Highlands of Armenia— 
Popular Life in Berlin—History of Italy related to the 
Italian People—La Propriété c’est Le Vol. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTIOES. 


The Dodo and its Kindred— The Book of Ballads—The Sax- 
ons in England—The Island of Sardinia—Austria—The Nem- 
esis of Faith—Three Practical Suggestions for the Reorgan- 
ization of Ireland—Rudimentary Architecture—Cosmos—A 
Hand-boog of British Ferns—Four Months among the Gold 
Finders in Alto-California, &c. &c. 


Grorce Luxrorp, 1, W amemunanmhtiod Ficet-street. 


AGINCOURT. 


BY G,. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 





In One Volume, 8vo. Price 8s., Cloth, lettered. 


Lately published, by the same Author, (uniform with the 
above. 
GOWRIE. &s. 
Turrty YEARS’ Since. New Edition. 8s. 
ARABELLA Stuart. New Edition. &s. 


Extracts from reviews of Mr. JAMEs’s works : —‘ His (Mr. 
James’s) peculiar power consists in being able to describe, 
with wonderful spirit, busy and stirring scenes, to bring out 
into bold relief pictures of daring and courage, to delineate 
with a few bold strokes a landscape, and occasionally to 
portray the deeper and finer feelings of human nature which 
few succeed in handling well, There are scenes of infinite 
beauty and touching pathos in his works.”—7he Times. 

“In one point in particular we feel greatly indebted to 
Mr. James—we mean for the absence of exaggeration, either 
in character or incident, the cheerfulness of tone and purity 
of feeling, the freedom from topics of doubtful morality, or, 
what is worse, the insinuation of opinions of which "the 
morality is not doubtful—which isa distinguishing and most 
honourable characteristic of all his fictions. . - . Our 
readers will perceive, from these general observ ations, that 
we estimate Mr. JAmes’s abilities, as a romance writer, 
highly ; his works are lively and interesting, and animated 
by a spirit of sound and healthy morality in feeling, and of 
natural delineation in character, which we think will secure 
for them a calm popularity, which will last beyond the pre- 
sent day.’’—Zdinburgh Review. 

“Scott, in the van, has achieved most illustrious deeds ; 
but there are few names, even in insulated productions, that 
can be cited to form the centre between him and JAames.”-- 
Literary Gazette. 

‘*Had we a succession of such works as the foregoing 
emanating from the press, then would the light reading of 
England ‘become the best study in the world.” The Con- 
tinental Literary Journal. 


“The forte of our author we apprehend to be, the depth of 
feeling with which he casts his eye across all natural beauty, 
and the responsive poetry of language which he summons up, 
to maintain and be the vehicle of his own delight, to the 
finest sensibilities of his readers. Our confidence in 
the abilities of the author is in no way diminished ; we still 
regard him--setting apart the claims of one who stands pre- 
eminent (Sir Walter Scott)—amongst the first authors of the 
day.”-—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





‘\RESHAM LECTURES. 

Easter Term, 1849. aio L ECTU RES founded by 
Sir Tomas GRESHAM, will be read to the public, gratis, 
during this term, in the Theatre of Gresham College, 
Basinghall-street, in the following order : 

In Latin, at 12 o’clock at noon; and in English, at 1 
o’clock in the afternoon; except that there is no music 
lecture in Latin, and that the geometry and the music lec- 
tures in English are delivered at 7 o’clock in the evening :— 

Astronomy: Rev. J. Pullen, M.A., Monday, April 16; 
Tuesday, 17 ; Wednesday, 18. 

Physic: H. H. Southey, M.D., F.R.S., Thursday, April 
19; Friday, 20; Saturday, 21. : 

Divinity: Rev. H. J. Parker, M.A., Monday, April 23; 
Tuesday, 24; Wednesday, 

Law: William Palmer, Esq., M.A., Thursday, April 26 ; 
Friday, 27 : Saturday, 28. 

Geometry: R. P. E ‘dkins, Esq., M.A., Monday, April 30; 
Tuesday, May 1; Wednesday, 2, 

Rhetoric : Rev. arene Owen, M.A., Thursday, May 3; 
Friday, 4; Saturday, 

Music : Edward Taylor, Esq., ene, May 5; Monday, 
7; Tuesday, 8. I. E. BARNES, Clerk, 

Mercers’ ‘hall, April 11, 1849, 





MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


25, PALL MALL, Lonpon. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


T the last Annual Meeting, held on 

the 30th November, 1848, it was shown that the 

business of this Society had materially increased during the 

past year ; 508 new policies were issued, yielding in annual 
premiums £7,609 12s, 


A bonus was also declared, by which nearly 2 per centum 
per annum was added to all the participating policies. ~ The 
following abstract will show the effect of this bonus on 
healthy lives, and on one of the most numerous class of 
diseased lives t= 


3onus to Policies issued on Healthy Lives at the age of 
and 60 
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Bonns to Policies issued on Consumptive Lives at the ages of 
30 and 50 


Reems 1 sn - 
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Copies of the last Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, &c. 
sent free on application to 
FRANCIS G. P. NEISON, Actuary, 
25, Pall Mall, London, 





CITY OF LONDON 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament,7 & 8 Vict., cap, 110. 


OR the Assurance of Lives and Sur- 

vivorships, the Purchase and Grant of Annuities, the 

Purchase of Life Interests and Reversions, Endowments for 
Widows and Children, and Accumulative Assurances, 


No, 2, RoyaAL ExcHaNGE BuILDINGs. 
CAPITAL, QUARTER OF A MILLION. 
DIRECTORS. 


The Very Rev. the Dean of | Robert Keate, Esq., F.R.S 
Hereford. | Stephen H. Lee, Esq. 

Robert Owen Aland, Esq. David Ogilvy, Esq. 

William Betts, Esq. John Powis, Esq. 

James Risdon Bennett, Esq., | Lt.-Colonel Rowland. 

M.D. William Simpson, Esq. 

John Blakeway, Esq. William Thacker, Esq. 

Charles Collick, Esq. | William A. Thomas, Esq. 

George M. Dowdeswell, Esq. | Francis Watts, Esq., F.S.A. 

F. A. Durnford, Esq. George Watson Wood, Esq. 


ACTUARY. 
G. J. Farrance, Esq. 
— 
THE CITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


offers Three modes of Assurance, The Mutual, The Pro- 
prietary, and the Deposit or Accumulative. 

The Society, although a Proprietary one, offers to the 
assured, on the Mutual or “ with profit ” scale, adi the profits 
arising from that branch ; thus embracing ail the benefits of 
a Mutual Society, without any of the risks or liabilities. 


E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 
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